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PREFACE. 

In offering this humble little volume to the reader, the 
author 'acknowledges its un worthiness of the important 
subject she desires to present ; nevertheless she makes 
an attempt to place it before the attention of parents, 
and also of such young people as may be privileged to 
enter upon the exceedingly useful employment of 
teachers of little children. * 

It has been undertaken under the impression of strong 
sympathy with the several parties concerned in such con- 
nection ; the writer having known much of the trials 
and difficulties of parents during these first years of 
their young offspring, and of the cruel destitution in 
which, in too many instances, these little creatures are 
left, as to the early attention due to the opening mind 
of infancy, of the moral influence, and above all of 
the religious impressions, which ought to be conveyed 
with scrupulous integrity ; and of the obstacles also 
which are often put in the way of clever and pious 
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young people, qualified, if permitted, to take an effi- 
cient office in behalf of both parents and children. 

It is plain that the nursery-maid is not the per- 
son to supply these essential services. Her duties 
and her training refer to a different line of action, in 
an inferior, though a materially necessary department, 
chiefly confined to bodily cares ; and whatever good 
influences might be hoped for, are merely accidental, 
and always limited. It is equally clear, that a superior 
governess of high talents and salary is not suited to the 
earliest years of childhood : and it is also plain, that 
the various duties of the mother, even if competent 
to the charge, too often prevent that uniform dedication 
of mind and time absolutely necessary to accomplish 
such a systematic training, as, to the author, appears 
a positive and paramount necessity. 

But all these deficiencies and wants may be supplied, 
by a kind of medium station, of invaluable utility, of 
well-trained and sufficiently educated young women, 
between the higher calling of the accomplished governess, 
and the inferior services of the maid : whose business 
must be strictly that of teaching and training the little 
nursery ones, under the authority of the parent, 
but unconnected with any other service in the house- 
hold — strictly a nv/rtery governess ; her office, and 
talents, and character, establishing her in a superior, 
and extremely confidential capacity, in the family, 
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worthy of much regard, and capable of rendering that 
essential service, which will be marked, through God's 
mercy, in after-life, with rich and permanent blessing. 
In such engagement they have the power also x of cul- 
tivating the opening intellect from its first dawning, 
helping and strengthening it by varied and interest- 
ing subjects, leading to the forming of a good educa- 
tion ; and gaining a possession of the mind, (already 
by nature prone to evil,) for good, before it is preoc- 
cupied with worse than useless stuff, — too generally 
common in nurseries, filling the imagination with 
wrong and injurious images, finding a ready reception 
in the fallen creature. It is a great help in cultiva- 
tion, to prevent the waste and destruction occasioned 
by the natural growth of noxious weeds, and to cast 
the good seed into ground so well prepared and clear, 
as to be beforehand, so to speak, with the evil, and to 
pre-occupy with good ; at least it is the duty of those 
to whom the Lord has granted those precious gifts, so 
to endeavour by some means adapted to the necessity. 

Now there is a lamentable defect, generally, in this 
early stage of the nurture and admonition of children, 
and it is not asserting too much to say, that the greater 
part of the after-difficulties which occur have their foun- 
dation, either in positive evil example, or in the neglect 
of that watchful tender discipline, so much needed to 
counteract the natural propensities of the fallen nature. 
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The nursery is the time and place to commence this 
important duty, by constant attention to the evils of 
natural disposition, and the supply of those interesting 
and powerful applications for correction, which the 
word of God and a spiritual mind can present to the 
capacity of babes and sucklings. It is wonderful how 
the sublime precepts of the Gospel, and the unfolding 
of God's word and works, are received by little children, 
when affectionately addressed to them ; not as a task, not 
as a matter of farm ; to be impressive, it must be from 
such as are habitually under a right influence. The 
name of Jesus must be manifestly dear to the teacher, 
— she must be herself governed by the word of God, — 
she must be in the habit of prayer and praise, — and of 
applying all the rule of the spiritual life, to the daily 
events. Nothing is too small to be noticed, — nothing is 
insignificant that takes place in the nursery : every look, 
every action, every word, is under the observation and 
imitation of the child. Their common amusements 
are sufficient to evince this. What are their plays but 
imitation of what they see and hear ? Nothing they 
do or say may be called original, — their every thought 
appears as if formed from observation ; and how early 
this takes place, let the proof which their earliest ac- 
tions and desires afford, suffice to demonstrate. Who 
has not been surprised and amused by the accuracy of 
their imitation, in their playfulness, of a mother's care, 
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ft father's manliness, a nurse's tenderness, . a doctor's 
counsel 1 Should not this teach the matured mind, what 
advantages may he derived from consistent conduct 
in the nursery, in the season of instruction, or exer- 
cise, or playfulness ? and the faithful attendant will 
never lose sight of this invaluable opportunity for the 
right directions of the early opening mind. The blessing 
of God will accompany the endeavour to obey his pre- 
cept, " Train up a child in the way he should go." 
Indeed the blessing of God is already there, with those 
who are thus engaged in his service. 

But as it is an object of great importance, so we may 
be sure it requires a solid preparation of heart, to fill 
such a station. It requires not only special training 
for the office ; but also a natural aptitude to communi- 
cate, a temper under grace, a zealous love for the soul, 
and a tender feeling in all the interests of childhood. 
It is obvious these cannot be obtained under the 
common custom of thinking of a nurse or a lady's 
maid as a sufficiency : they may be well qualified for 
care and attention to all the usual requisites for the 
body, and to restrain from what are called naughty 
tricks, but this falls far short of the care of the mind 
and heart, which are needed, and opportunities for 
which are continually occurring, in the progress of day 
after day. Some mothers are so happily circumstanced, 
and qualified from personal attainments, as to be the 
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constant guardian of every moment of their children's 
necessity, and may be well supplied with a valuable and 
conscientious attendant, on whose principles they may 
rely, — but this is rarely the case. Other family and 
domestic cares,— other claims upon their attention,— 
perhaps increasing family,— seasons of sickness,— and 
innumerable interruptions to a regular course,— per- 
petually occur, unless the power to exclude all these 
may be commanded by a complete self-devotion and 
seclusion from the world. A parent should, besides 
thinking of what is partially well done, be also think- 
ing of how much may be left undone, unattained, in 
the preparation of the mind for its opening powers of 
reflection and perception, of moral and religious duty. 
The design of this little narrative is to show by 
facts derived from, long observation, the nature and 
value of the system recommended to the notice of 
parents, and of nursery governesses, who should go 
hand in hand, in one prayerful, sincere, and upright 
purpose, of seeking in faith the best, and the eternal 
interests of children. With earnest prayer that the 
Lord may bless the object, sanctifying it by his gracious 
acceptance, and bestowing an influence on it for good, 
— the author would subscribe herself, the sincere friend 
in the Lord, of Parents, Children, and Governesses. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MRS. MELVILLE AND HER CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Melville, a lady who had been much blessed in 
the providential circumstances that surrounded her, 
placed in independence, united to a husband devotedly 
attached to her, blessed with a fine family of three 
children, seemed to want nothing to render her happy ; 
amiable too in her own disposition, and by no means 
insensible of the blessings she possessed. Yet, however 
enigmatical it may appear, she seldom wore the coun- 
tenance of content or composure of mind. There was 
a certain fretfulness, sufficient to shew there was not 
perfect satisfaction, and yet not so much as to betray 
any serious or remarkable cause for uneasiness, and 
though not to the extent to create any disturbance, yet 
not a little interrupting the social happiness of the 
family. 
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She had just entered the drawing-room, and throw- 
ing herself upon the sofa, apparently exhausted by some 
previous exertion, with difficulty commanded her voice 
to sufficient steadiness to give her order to the servant 
in a tone becoming her requirement, to drop the blind, 
and take care she should not be intruded upon for an 
hour or two. Her command was obeyed, and she was 
alone. 

Tears suffused her eyes— she applied her handker- 
chief — and after a few minutes ejaculated, ' I shall 
never be able to bear it ! ' She sighed, and meditated, 
and wept, till the emotion subsided into a kind of petted 
shaking of the foot, which by degrees appeared to rock 
body and mind into a calm. 

It was not long before Mr. Melville joined her, say- 
ing, ' What is the matter, they tell me you are not 
quite well this morning ? ' 

' 0, 1 am better, thank you, I was only a little ex- 
hausted, that was all. I am better now since I was a 
little quiet.' 

{ And why are you not always quiet, — what should 
disturb you 1 ' 

1 What should disturb me ! You do not know what 
an exertion it is to do one's duty in the Nursery. If the 
children would be always good, I could go on with plea- 
sure ; but when they are wilful and refuse to learn their 
lessons, I get harassed, and vexed, and quite worn out. 
You would not wonder if you knew how difficult a task 
it is.' 

' No, I really believe it difficult ; I remember my 
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own childhood, and I have seen the children of others ; 
there is evidence enough of the difficulty of the task ; 
but you are perhaps too anxious, and do not make the 
due allowance for both parties. 1 

' How for both parties ? I do my very utmost, but 
cannot succeed to my mind.' 

' Perhaps your double fault may be in expecting too 
much from the one and the other. And you are not 
equal to the exertion of managing for three children, 
all young, and all requiring different degrees of instruc- 
tion both as to matter and manner. I wish you would 
accede to my opinion, and engage some one to help you, 
acting under your guidance and authority.' 

Mrs. Melville did not immediately answer. She felt 
the assistance desirable, but she had some feelings in 
opposition, which she soon thus expressed, — 

' Ah, it would be desirable to have the help ; but there 
are other things to consider. If my children were to 
grow to love their teacher too much, or if she should 
press them too much, or if she should be angry with 
them : — No, — I cannot give them up to another.' 

' Well then, do not think of it at present ; I am per- 
suaded you will be under the necessity soon, for as 
years increase, the task will be more and more arduous. 
All I beg of you is, that until you can make up your 
mind to take the aid I recommend, you will be careful 
to apportion the part you assume more suitably to yo.ur 
own strength ; or you will be overpowered, fretted, and 
your temper injured. And such consequences, remem- 
ber, would be disadvantageous to your pets, as well as 
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painful to me.' He prevented a reply by affectionately 
taking her hand, adding. ' All shall be as is most agree- 
able to yourself : it is right it should be so during these 
early years of childhood, and is surely the mother's 
privilege. Yet I advise you to think the subject over 
with impartiality, and not to suffer the tender feelings 
of the mother to encroach upon the duty due to the chil- 
dren ; ' — then, softening his tone still more, — ' something 
is due to me, you know, whose happiness is so closely 
interwoven with yours.' He left the room and shut the 
door. Mrs. Melville, touched by the kindness with 
which this truth was uttered, softly said to herself, — 'and 
my happiness with yours I I wish I could determine 
this point. 9 

Some days elapsed more harmoniously. Either the 
children had behaved better, or there had been more 
self-command in the mother, and all being very plea- 
sant, the thought of an assistant dropt. After their 
little lessons, the children played about their parents 
with confidence, and the endearments were mutual. 
Under the happy influence of Mrs. Melville's mind, and 
no longer giving way to despondency, she resumed her 
place in the nursery with cheerful alacrity, the happy 
play of her own features communicated a pleasurable 
expression to those of her children, as she sat down 
amongst them and opened the Bible for the first study 
of the day, in which she was passing through the Gos- 
pels. The two elder, both girls, she placed on each side 
of herself, and the little boy seated on his high chair 
opposite, beside his nurse, formed the party. They each 
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read to the best of their power, and mamma encouraged 
or commended as the occasion required. Yet on 
closing the book she felt there was much to say in order 
to instruct her children in the principles and precepts of 
the word of God. She paused — and looking on them a 
moment, desired to open some of those things to them — 
but the disparity of their years, and her own want of 
aptness to break the subject into morsels fitted to their 
age, induced her to give up the effort, though she did 
so with a sigh. This conscious defect produced a dis- 
content of mind which pervaded the morning engage- 
ment, and the usual lessons were passed through with 
difficulty, — the younger children being given up and 
sent out to walk and play in the garden. 

Mrs. Melville revered the sacred scriptures, she sin- 
cerely relished their doctrines, she had drank of the 
"milk of the Gospel," and knew the importance of the 
first precepts and principles adapted to the babes in 
Christ ; but unpractised in communicating them, she 
shrunk from the task of unbending her matured mind, 
and seeking the level of that of her children. The conse- 
quence was, that they had an undefined idea of the im- 
portance of the word of God, without feeling a personal 
interest or understanding its application. The ques- 
tions they occasionally asked were answered shortly, 
or they were told they could not understand them yet. 
Neither party, therefore, was satisfied. And again the 
clouded brow indicated renewed dissatisfaction. And 
when again at dinner, in company with Mr. Melville, 
his quick observation discerned the inward discom- 
posure. 
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' You have had trouble again this morning, I fear V 

1 A little/ she answered. 

' Have the children been disobedient ? ' 

1 No, I cannot say they have.' 

< What then?' 

' 0, as usual, my own incompetency.' 

' That acknowledgment ought to give you some de- 
cision of conduct.' 

' I am half inclined to think so— but — the objection 
still remains.' 

' Place the objection and the conviction in the scale 
of your judgment, and see which are the most weighty. 
Come now,' he said, playfully, ' let us ascertain this 
knotty point ; (so breaking his bread into parts) see 
here is my Caroline's convictions, " Incompetent " to 
the task ; — and here are the objections, " Imaginary 
jealous fears" ' 

Forcing a Bmile, she said, < I do not know how you 
will attempt to balance them.' 

' Against each other I will not, for I presume both 
are imaginary. I will place in my opposite scale, " The 
children's advantage." - What do you say to that ? ' 

' Then, for certain, I am cast in the beam.' This 
was said in the integrity of her mind, but with a mani- 
fest struggle between conscious truth, and fear of the 
obligation, which was quickly brought to its issue by a 
more serious remark from Mr. Melville. 

' That being the case, it appears to me there is no 
alternative, but it becomes a duty to yield to the evi- 
dence.' 
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A silence of some minutes ensued, the decision not 
being prompt, the answer was reluctant, and nothing 
more was urged. But the question had now assumed 
its full importance in her mind, and a few days more 
trial served to convince her, that either she must her- 
self endeavour to adapt and devote herself to the work, 
or must engage a substitute for her own labour. And 
thenceforth the mind was directed to one point of seek- 
ing such a one as she could hope to find suitable and 
qualified for the duty. Where shall I apply ? Whom 
can I trust ? Where shall I find all that I want 1 — 
were questions continually rising in her anxious 
thoughts. And sometimes despairing of obtaining what 
would satisfy her desires, she would attempt to conform 
to the ages and capacities of the children, but when she 
came to the routine of all their daily lessons, she failed 
in the patience and aptitude of her instructions. She 
saw they needed leading onwards by a path made plain, 
easy and pleasant. At last, resolved upon the trial, she 
wrote to a friend for advice and assistance, who made 
the following reply : 

1 My dear friend, 
' You ask of me an aid so important that I know not 
how to find it satisfactorily : for, to acknowledge the 
truth, I think nothing can compensate for the mother's 
own exertions where there is time and ability for the 
employment ; yet assuredly where these are wanting, 
we cannot, or ought not to hesitate on adopting the 
talents of another. The children must not be neglected ; 
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that is a first principle, and the next is the procuring 
a proper well-trained assistant, and who besides must 
be selected with a view to your special object, and the 
plan you have laid down for your young people. For 
my own part, I make the basis a religious and Bible 
teaching foundation. It is my personal duty as in the 
sight of God, and it must be the endeavour to make 
every principle of instruction combine with this object, 
and spring as it were out of it. Thus by bearing one 
leading system in mind, and directing the children into 
it, the task will be comparatively easy, for they will 
acknowledge the authority, and in a surprising manner 
yield themselves to its dictates. In such case it seems 
to engage our God on our side. We take his precepts 
dictated in his words ; and attended with the divine 
Teacher, who opens the mind, and heart, and affection. 
In this way we ourselves become learners, and bear the 
yoke with our children, accompany them through their 
first lessons, and through their advancing steps. But 
I do not sufficiently know your proposed plan. I 
speak this more from the persuasion of my own mind, 
than from the conception of yours, for your enquiries 
are rather undefined. Acquirements and talents are 
easily met with ; not so principle and religious temper 
and direction, flowing from a humble and devoted 
heart. I would gladly assist you in the search for 
such a one, but will wait your fuller statement of par- 
ticulars you deem requisite. 

' Your affectionate friend, 

'M. Clifford. 9 
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The receipt of this letter proved a powerful appeal to 
Mrs. Melville's heart, she felt abashed — and was con- 
victed of a want of true principle in her present object 
— she had thought only of the usual qualification, for 
the mere information on common school theories — she 
had not drawn out any direct principle, or fixed upon 
the true foundation — she did not calculate on so early 
a commencement as a system for permanent establish- 
ment, and she felt at once that she was deficient in the 
great duty which her children were entitled to receive 
from her careful attention. 

After much thought she determined to put herself under 
the guidance of a friend, who had thus so judiciously 
and candidly set before her such constraining principles. 
She soon after took her seat by her children, absorbed 
in her own reflections, whilst they pursued their own 
amusements ; till roused to observation by the frequent 
petted quarrels, and little selfish contentions which 
made a kind of perpetual sparring even during their own 
playful inventions, she more than once reproved them ; 
but at length fixed her attention on the several indica- 
tions of the natural perverseness of the heart, and she 
could not but observe there was a teaching necessary 
which would reach and correct these inward evils. 
And under this impression she wrote again to her 
friend : 

' Your letter has awakened in my mind new thoughts 
and touched my heart. My object ! my system ! Alas ! 
I must confess myself hitherto devoid of either. I have 
had the desire that my children should be taught what 
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others learn — that they should love me most of all — 
that they should he well-ordered and respectable in so- 
ciety — and I will not deny, have had a wish for the 
vanities of this world, which are usually deemed parti- 
cularly ornamental and distinguishing accomplishments. 
I wished them to know the Bible, and not to forget 
God. But I have thought of erecting a building without 
thinking of the foundation, and have hoped nothing 
less than that all would be well. I freely acknowledge 
this, and now solicit the guidance of your more deeply- 
informed mind, and for my children's sake hope you 
will undertake for me. 

' Your greatly obliged and affectionate 

' Caroline Melville.' 

The reflections which were now fixed on Mrs. Mel- 
ville's mind, made her as impatient for assistance as but 
a little before she was reluctant to entertain the idea. 
And not waiting another reply, she ordered her carriage, 
and with her two elder children presented herself at her 
friend's house, who had been called from home. She 
was admitted, however, to the children's apartment, 
where the accustomed plan of daily instruction was pro- 
ceeding. Susanna Clifford, with the young teacher, 
were putting aside the books, in order to pay attention 
to their visitors, but Mrs. Melville, glad of the unex- 
pected opportunity, desired them to go on, and she 
would sit by for half-an-hour. The desire was imme- 
diately yielded to, and the Bible taken up again ; when 
offering one to each of the little girls, the Governess said, 
' You would like to read with us 1 ' 



1 
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Susanna remarked, ' It is my favourite parable. The 
sower sowing the seed ; and, my mamma tells us, we 
must remember, whilst we read, the seed is sowing in owr 
hearts. Don't you wish it may take root V But their 
teacher immediately said, — 

1 My dear Susan, you must do more than wish. 
Wishes have no promise of answers. 9 

' No ;' little Susan answered, ' but prayers have.' 

' Yes, dear child, that is true. How, then, do you 
expect the promise.' 

' We must^noy for it.' 

* In whose name will you pray ? * 

* Jesus Christ's : everything in Jesus Christ V 
< Why V 

1 Because he said, " Whatsoever ye ask the Father in 
my name, He will do it.' " 

' Remember then, dear Susan, to change wishing for 
praying. Now, let us go on with our chapter.' A few 
verses more were read, when the teacher said, ' That is 
enough.' 

' Now, I hope you understand what you have read ? 
Because you see in the nineteenth verse, " When any 
one heareth the word of the kingdom, and understandeth 
it not, then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away 
that which was sown in his heart." And if you under* 
stand, it will teach you who will make it fruitful seed 
in your heart, to bring forth fruit.' 

'What is the seed?' 

' The word of the kingdom.' 

* Whose kingdom ? ' 
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' The kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ and his 
grace.' 

' Who makes your heart like good ground ? ' 

* The Lord himself, by the Holy Spirit.' 

' What is the proof of good ground ? ' 

' When the seed brings forth fruit.' 

1 Yes, dear child ; and remember that faith, and love, 
and obedience, are the spiritual fruits, in the heart that 
understands the word of the kingdom.' 

Mrs. Melville listened with interest, and was learning 
a lesson how to condescend to the minds of little chil- 
dren, and to interest them in these important truths. 
She thought she saw something of the foundation-prin- 
ciple, and longed for her own children to have such. 
But, when she saw the love that seemed to subsist in 
little Susan's heart to her governess, she felt a little 
sickened lest any one should gain the affection of her 
own, and wean them from herself. 

The return of her friend interrupted these thoughts, 
and she now hastened to unburden her mind, and con- 
sult her friend, whose experience enabled her soon to 
fathom all her feelings and anxieties, and to apply 
counsel suitable to her circumstances. Promising to 
aid her research, they parted for the present, and Mrs. 
Melville, on her return home, reported to her husband 
all that had passed in her mind since his serious remark. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MATILDA MEADOWS. 

It is one of the remarkable dispensations in the Lord's 
providence, that in the various classes of human society 
there arise wants of many kinds, and suited to those 
wants there arise supplies. The very wants suggesting 
the adoption of means calculated to meet them. Thus 
we see the ever-ready mind engaged in devising means 
of subsistence in one class, whilst those who abound dis- 
cover deficiencies, which obliged them to look for helps 
to be rendered in return for their patronage or recompense, 
mutual necessities rendering each to each assistant. So, 
in the body politic, every member in society may be, 
and ought to be bound together in mutual services, con- 
scious of a unity of interests, and knitted together as 
fellow-members. Happy the nation that thus owns the 
brotherhood of mankind — happy the household, sensi- 
ble of its fellowship, where neither master nor servant 
can say, ' I have no need of thee' — happy the family 
where children know their need of parental affection 
and care, and parents feel the necessity of the heart's 
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desire for the welfare of the children— and thrice happy 
they, who feel and acknowledge this in the holy bonds 
of the Gospel, looking unto Jesus the Head of all the 
members ! 

But, in human life, this is too muchlost sight of ; the 
rich, the poor, are alike dependent on each other. What 
would the poor man do without the rich ? What would 
the rich man do without the poor ? What would the 
weak do without the strong— the ignorant without the 
wise — the sick without the nurse— the blind without 
the seeing ? So justly does the Lord deal his providences, 
that we may take it for granted, should a legitimate 
want occur, there will be found a ready-prepared supply 
to answer our requirements : and those who are observ- 
ing of these things, will be taking advantage of them 
for the benefit of society at large. 

How many persons in similar circumstances with 
Mrs. Melville, and others of various characters, are, by 
these providential dispensations, provided with all they 
need. The one party feeling their want, and anxiously 
inquiring for persons capable of meeting their wishes, 
and the other party, from natural inclination and 
talent for teaching, are laying up a store of qualifica- 
tions which they justly expect will one day be in rea- 
diness to afford them a pleasing and useful means for a 
genteel support in their early years of maturity, and give 
the opportunity of laying by something towards those 
comforts which will be required in after-life. And it is 
also remarkable, that, however selfish the object, yet the 
general over-ruling of that God, who is no respecter of 
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persons, makes all these things combine to the general 
advantage of all. 

It was thus, in the particular instance of the family 
of a Mrs. Meadows, a widow with three daughters, re- 
duced in pecuniary circumstances by the death of the 
head of the little party, just at the moment when his 
speculations in business were likely to be realized to 
advantage, and, as it is called, set him and his wife and 
children above the world or dependence. It was the chief 
object of his ambition, and the chief good he proposed to 
himself, to provide amply for them. But, in the midst of 
prosperity, adversity cometh ; and, in the midst of these 
dreams, the sleep of death fell upon the mortal eyelids, 
and all the active energies were arrested as in a mo- 
ment. The hoped-for independence was a baseless 
vision, and the wife, with the three daughters, were left 
with so slender a provision, as to oblige them to adopt 
some means to ensure a sufficient subsistence. They 
needed a friend to advise and assist them) and their need 
was known to Him who supplieth all. The benevolent 
and judicious friend was at hand, who considered their 
circumstances and character, but whose chief object for 
all who fell under her observation was, to lead them to 
the Fountain of mercies, and awaken them to the thought 
of that more urgent necessity, the soul's salvation. 

The distressing circumstances in which they were left 
were not generally known ; and accustomed to that kind 
of desire so prevalent of maintaining an appearance as 
much as possible accordant with their former habits, 
they struggled with their poverty in many a difficult 
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moment, and endured many privations ; until the ne- 
cessity of doing something to relieve themselves, and the 
thought of going out as governess in some family, was 
suggested to the mind of the elder sister. She felt she 
had not been sufficiently educated for such an under- 
taking. She, however, mentioned her ideas, and pro- 
posed that the younger sisters should, in some way, 
obtain a help to qualify them ; and hoped they might 
offer their assistance in some boarding-school for the 
advantage of attaining the necessary instruction. To 
this they readily acceded, and were glad it properly 
fell to their lot, in order that the elder sister should re- 
main as a comfort and companion to their mother. 

Without distressing their parent by communicating 
their intention, until they should have some defined 
prospect of success, the elder sister determined to make 
the effort, and for this purpose begged to be allowed to 
consult a lady at the head of an establishment in the 
neighbourhood. Permission was granted, and an inter- 
view took place, when Miss Meadows immediately 
opened her purpose. 

' Excuse the liberty I take in begging to lay before 
you a thought, with some hope, which I would gladly 
see realized, that you might be induced to take an in- 
terest in behalf of one, or both of my younger sisters ; 
being desirous, from family considerations, to procure 
for them that kind of finish to their education, which 
would qualify them to become either governesses in a 
family, or assistants in a school. ' 

Mrs. Denham did not immediately reply, but, looking 
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intently at Miss Meadows, said, ' The object is one of 
serious importance, and I, perhaps, am not mistaken, 
when I suppose, the application is made to me with the 
idea it could be obtained in my establishment ? ' 

' If I could venture to hope it.' 

1 With me it cannot be. I have already a full supply 
for all my requirements. 1 

1 Might I then solicit your friendship to assist me in 
some other school, where our desire could be granted ! ' 

' I do not know ; but, if it is agreeable to you to in- 
troduce your sisters to me without forming thereupon 
any expectations, it might happen to occur some time, 
to be in my power to mention them. Till then we 
will wait, and my engagements requiring my presence 
elsewhere, I must bid you good morning.' 

Thus directed, Miss Meadows returned home, and the 
next morning took her sisters to present them to Mrs. 
Denham, who, pleased with their appearance, but sur- 
prised at their youth, entered into a little conversation, 
to ascertain their manner, and judge of their present at- 
tainments, as the groundwork for more ; and, in a little 
time, without adverting to the object which had led to 
their introduction, took leave, as before, to return to her 
own duties. 

Thus, though nothing was really obtained, the spirits 
of the young party were raised in some kind of hope, 
that something would arise. 

They were in this state of suspense, when a lady 
called, saying, she had come as a friend, hearing through 
a private communication, that they were in some little 

c 
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family embarrassment, and that she would be happy to 
know if she could be of service to them. 

A kind and gentle manner inspired confidence, and 
they frankly acknowledged their difficulties, at the same 
time communicating the design which they now so 
strongly entertained. 

* Have you well considered the nature of this engage- 
ment — its great Responsibilities — and its arduous duties V 

The serious tone in which this question was put, sur- 
prised and startled the young people, and the second 
daughter, Matilda, answered. 

' I hope we shall be able to do our duty.' 

' What would be your duty ? ' 

This question seemed one that hardly required an an- 
swer, supposing the duty so plain and common that there 
was little to say. 

' As I happen to know much about these situations,' 
the stranger said, ' I can assure you that the duty is not 
a trifling one ; and if you consider it light and easily 
fulfilled, I may venture to declare, you never will 
fulfil it.' 

This explicit declaration displeased Miss Meadows ; 
she had laboured a little to overcome the reluctance 
there naturally was to launch into the world, and sepa- 
rate from the family, and she dreaded any discourage- 
ment arising to render the painful necessity still more 
painful ; she therefore hastily replied, — 

' I should think that was top decided an opinion ; and 
knowing, as I do, the good abilities of my sisters, with 
some rather advanced cultivation, and also their amiable 
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and upright conduct at home, I cannot think there 
would be much fear of the fulfilment of their duties.' 

The irritation was perceived by their visitor. Ex- 
perienced in the human heart, she felt no surprise, 
but was gathering what she desired, an insight into 
the character of those whom it was her sincere desire 
to assist. The helping them in a mere worldly sense, 
would have been easy, but the line proposed by 
them as instructors of others, was one that involved 
most serious considerations, and in which she could 
not consistently use her interest without other and 
more important qualifications than seemed to be by 
them even imagined. She gently bowed her head in 
notice of Miss Meadows' remark, and, turning to Ma- 
tilda, said, — 

' You would, doubtless, desire to communicate all that 
laid in your power ; and, being desirous to excel, and to 
impart a higher tone of knowledge, and to be thought 
to merit an ample salary, you would use every endeavour 
to improve your own talents ! ' 

Matilda felt somewhat awed by the manner in which 
this was said ; and, though the points mentioned were 
exactly what she had considered the utmost of her am- 
bition, she plainly perceived there was a something 
further in the mind of this lady's estimation as 
necessary. 

Matilda was ingenuous, and replied, ' Certainly ; these 

are my desires— they seem to me to comprehend every 

thing for both parties — but — You think something more 

necessary. May I ask what it is ? * 

c 2 
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' Assuredly. If I am to be permitted to be useful to 
you in this way, it is quite needful we should be per- 
fectly understood on both sides ; I wish to be candid, 
and to extend my aid to the utmost. A little conversa- 
tion will show you my meaning. I have no right, as a 
stranger, to obtrude my observations, and I must first 
say I require your permission before I take the liberty 
to open my mind? ' 

Matilda became anxious: she felt drawn to their 
visitor, for there was a tone throughout and demeanour 
that attracted confidence and respect, effectually pre- 
cluding the possibility of being thought obtrusive or 
unkind, and with eager quickness she responded, * Per- 
mission would be wrong ; rather let it be our solicitous 
request that you would use the liberty which a kindly 
heart dictates as useful to us.' 

She smiled her ready assent, and proceeded :— ' Then 
let me first point out what I believe the necessities of 
the young people to whom you would dedicate your 
services. We must not forget that human beings have 
a two-fold nature, body and soul; that they have a two- 
fold destination, for this world, and a future : that, how- 
ever highly they may be accomplished in this world's 
ornaments, they will not be prepared for the eternal 
world, without the instruction suited to the ever-living 
soul. Who then would take up only the half of duty, 
and that the inferior and transient half, and have to 
render an account before God's awful investigation, 
whether or why not the one thing needful has not been 
cultivated and sought ; why the mortal part has been 
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trained and tutored, and the immortal has been left to 
its rain, to stand naked before the judgment-seat ? ' 

Matilda felt her heart struck ; her face became pale, 
and her eyes fixed on the speaker, with her mouth half 
open as if ready to echo the words, so piercing, as they 
were addressed to her. The elder sister sat rebuked 
and silent ; and Julia, riveted by her sister's emotion, 
drew her chair nearer to her, and took her hand, of 
which Matilda was wholly unconscious. 

The lady paused.— Matilda whispered, ' Go on.' 

' This then is the point of enquiry for you and for me. 
Have you a two-fold preparation of heart and mind for 
this responsible trust ? Have you a due sense of your 
own two-fold existence and nature ? and have you been 
seeking the heavenly provision for the eternal world, as 
well as thinking of that which is to sejwe only for the 
temporal? Deeply impressed as I am myself of this 
two-fold state, I could not conscientiously promote your 
object without ascertaining this first and all-important 
preparation ; and allow me affectionately to say, I 
should not be at ease without endeavouring to win your 
attention to these considerations in your own souls 1 be- 
half. But I shall appear troublesome, — I shall weary 
your attention — and — ' 

' no, not troublesome — not wearied — do.' — But the 
flow of Matilda's speech was arrested by her new friend, 
who, rising from her seat, took her hand, and pressing 
it affectionately as she presented her card, Miss Egmont 
took leave, saying, * I hope to call again.' 

This had been a day big with events to this depressed 
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family, the transitions from one feeling to another had 
produced a slight exhaustion of body — but Matilda's 
mind, greatly excited by a powerful impression on her 
heart, quickened for the first time in her life to think 
of eternal things as realities,w&8 thrown into a deep and 
serious thoughtfulness ; and she felt abashed to discover 
the utter unconsciousness she had been in of her own in- 
dividual state, and of those responsibilites into which 
she would have rushed in all the ignorance of self-satis- 
faction, though totally unprepared. Her mind no longer 
ran upon the finish of her music, the polish of her 
French, the series of ancient and modern historical 
reading, the fashionable needle- work,, the methods of 
graceful deportment, &c. (all very well in their way) 
but seeming to desire to dive into the depths of the 
soul's wants, she sought her Bible, and began to read. 
But she felt bewildered, she opened into the rich de- 
pository, but knew not how to choose the portions of 
the bounty she held in her hand. She turned over the 
leaves, hurried from one part to another, her mind was 
agitated, and she felt she knew not how to inform her- 
self in what she was conscious was the true and only 
guide to her uninformed understanding. She shut the 
book, and putting her elbows on the table, resting her 
forehead in the palms of her hands, she gave herself 
to meditation. ' What shall I do ? O how ignorant 
I am ! Undertake to teach others I — Impossible. O 
that this new, this faithful friend were here beside me, 
to tell me all / and to teach me how to teach I ' 
Her sister was alarmed lest this impression should 
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interfere with her plans, — for she knew no other so well 
suited to their relief, and had she dared to say it, would 
have wished their visitor had not appeared. And she 
almost hoped she might not call again. 

But Miss Egmont was not one of those who act only 
on the impulse of the moment. She discerned precisely 
the effect of her visit on the different minds, and felt so 
strongly interested for Matilda especially, that she was 
not many days ere she was again in the house of afflic- 
tion, to which in the first instance she had been directed 
by Mrs. Denham. That lady had felt sympathy for 
the sisters, she was a kind and pious woman, and 
though she could not assist them herself, she had taken 
measures to acquaint Miss Egmont with their case, 
knowing her willingness to help all who stood in need, 
to the utmost of her power. 

On her second visit, there was a kind of preparation 
to welcome her with a perception of her object. It was 
evident Miss Meadows rather feared the interview, but 
Matilda's eye brightened on seeing her approach, whilst 
Julia also seemed glad, but as yet hardly compre- 
hending what was to be the result. Matilda imme- 
diately offered a chair, near which she could place her- 
self, and was the first to begin conversation. 

' I have spent two days of very painful anxiety, I 
have longed for Miss Egmont to come and tell me more 
of the great subject of our double responsibilities. — I 
wished to learn in the Book, which I do not doubt you 
would direct me to, — but, shall I confess, I do not know 
the way to use it.' 
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' So,' Miss Egmont good- humou redly said, ' you shut 
the Book perhaps ; hut had you done, what is generally 
thought the wisest way on opening a volume worthy 
of our perusal,— just began at the beginning of either 
the Old or the New Testament, and pondered the im- 
portant subjects therein detailed, you would have found 
a better help than mine, even that help which helped 
me, and still helps. He who inspired that precious 
volume is the Teaeher — the Interpreter.— You would, 
under that guidance, immediately discover the twofold 
condition of mankind to which I alluded. You would 
have seen it pure as it came from the Creator's hand, 
body and soul, and you would have seen it marred and 
polluted by transgression. In which despoiled con- 
dition it has come down in every successive generation, 
of which you, and I, and all, form a part, inheriting by 
natural entail sin and death ! And if you had taken the 
first page in the New Testament you would have found 
the wonderful remedy in the redemption by Him who 
is called Jesus — Emmanuel, who saves his people from 
their sins 1 ' 
> ' Yes, but I had no thought of this' — 

' Yet you have often heard and read all this ? ' 

' Yes ; but I had no one to point out how it concerned 
me and my duties.' 

' Alas ! How we defraud our own souls. It is God's 
word : who but God can convey it to our understand- 
ings ? When you would read the Word which maketh 
wise unto salvation, your mind should be directed to 
Him. Endeavour to believe, what may be realized to 
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you by grace, that God who speaks by his word is 
present— weigh the gracious words sentence by sen- 
tence — Practice the privilege which is granted of ask- 
ing Him who speaks, to expound and apply them to 
your heart, opening your understanding, fie who 
speaks will hear, He who listeneth will interpret/ 

c I see ; as you speak, these things come to my mind, 
for I am not ignorant of the Book, and I am convicted 
of the strange want of interest in its contents, which 
has made me insensible of the true meaning. I am 
pretty sure I should not have been so in another sub- 
ject. How is this ? ' 

1 It is accounted for in few words by the scripture : 
" The natural man receiveth not the things of God, 
neither can he discern them." They may be historically 
read, and be interesting as matter of fact, but to com- 
prehend them as the soul's food and instruction, re- 
quires a spiritual faculty to enter into the mind of the 
Spirit. This must be sought, must be begged from God, 
must be waited for, and patiently bowed to, applying 
the mind, and laying the heart open humbly to receive 
it. Let it be a matter between you and your God, and 
you will find He will not send you empty away.' 

Matilda listened, but seemed to think the voice of her 
new friend would be more easily understood, for there 
was a mystery in this Spirit's teaching which she did 
not understand. How should she, without that faith, 
the fruit of the Spirit, which discerneth all things, 
which is the evidence of things not seen 1 

Miss Egmont wished to raise a personal sense of the 
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individual necessity : and knowing the mighty power 
of the Word which hreaketh the stony heart, she felt 
that the efficient awakening, and her own words but as 
chaff to the wheat. She perceived a ready, acute, and 
ingenuous mind in this young person, and she hoped 
there was a preparation of God for her conviction and 
conversion. 

Not a word was said on the subject of tuition, and 
accomplishments. The " one thing needful" had first 
to be discussed and obtained. And again Miss Egmont 
took leave, with a prayerful commending of her young 
friend to the Divine direction. 
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CHAPTER III. 



miss egmont's aid. 



Miss Egmont's benevolent heart was gladdened by the 
evident impressions on Matilda's mind, and filled with 
hope that whether she should be able to promote the 
object she had in view, at least an individual blessing 
was awaiting, and that God was working, in his wis- 
dom, that which was the greatest of all gains to know. 
What can be more exhilarating delight to a heart pos- 
sessing the knowledge of God in Christ, than that con- 
scious sense of the Divine Hand, leading it to the happy 
instrumentality of imparting the savour of the Gospel 
of grace to others ? It is more than sharing the work of 
angels ; ministering to them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ! She was herself a deeply-experienced disciple of 
the Lord ; she knew the working of the human heart, she 
had found all the Scripture statements of its nature 
corroborated by inward witness and extensive outward 
observation. Accustomed to mingle amongst various 
classes, especially of those among the afflicted, with 
the leading view of witnessing to the cross of Christ in 
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its power, and of winning souls, if it might be, by a 
participation of the riches in Christ ; she had become 
a judicious and discriminating labourer in the Lord's 
vineyard, — retired, modest, and unassuming, wishing 
to be hid, but prompt and fearless when opportunities 
occurred that needed a speedy help, or a faithful word 
in season. This habitual character led her at once to 
seek the abode of this tried and disappointed family, 
and to lose not a moment in the great commission which 
she felt to be committed to every one possessing a talent 
for the kingdom of Christ. And if we advert to the 
previous remark of the providential provisions ever 
ready for the case of need, we find such as this among 
the number. 

She did not fail to cast the case upon the Lord, and 
her faith animated her exertions ; but she withheld her 
visits for a short time, trusting that she had left her 
young friend in the best guidance, and that she would 
be making proof of the divine help in opening out to 
her view her own heart, and the purposes of grace. 

In the meantime, much was passing in the house of 
the sisters. Miss Meadows felt an uneasiness of mind 
which she hardly dared to acknowledge. Impatient 
for the settling of their views and the establishment of 
her sisters, she dreaded any other turn of thought in- 
terfering with her principal object. Unwarned by the 
failure of her father's schemes, which had no object 
beyond this present world, she was in another way seek- 
ing the world's support without the thought of the 
soul's necessity, and she grieved to see the pencil, the 
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needle, and the book, laid aside for the intense study of 
the Bible, which seemed to absorb Matilda's every 
thought. She hoped it would subside, but perceiving 
an increasing eagerness and growing seriousness, fretted 
in temper, she thought it prudent to remonstrate. 

' Matilda, dear, 1 think you are so taken up with 
your new friend, and her singular views, that I fear 
you are forgetting the necessity you are under, to be 
preparing yourself for the situation we hope to get for 
you, and you must remember that it is not at all altered. 
Every day makes me feel it more and more, and if I 
were not past the age when I could hope to qualify 
mysdf, I would change places with you, and leave you 
at home, whilst I made the exertions instead.' 

' Oh, my dear sister, do not speak so ! I am willing 
to improve and to go out. My mind is not at all altered 
in that respect, but you know we have not yet heard 
of any opening likely.' 

* No ; and I think Miss Egmont seems to have forgot- 
ten this is what we wanted. She seems taken up with 
enthusiastic notions, and I am sorry to see you seem to 
be likely to be led into the same, so that you will neg- 
lect the things necessary for your preparation, and be- 
come melancholy, and lose your opportunity for im- 
provement. You ought to think that the more you 
know, the more likely you will be to get a suitable 
situation." 

' I do not forget these tilings, sister : I may surely 
lay them aside for a few days, till I get an insight into 
the greater things of which we read in the Bible. In- 
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deed, to say the truth, the more I read that hook, and 
my mind opens to understand it, the more I would read 
and know ; and I do not think I shall be less qualified 
for a teacher of others by giving some time now to this 
study.' 

' But I differ from you in that. People do not like 
these grave and singular opinions ; it would be sufficient 
of itself to shut you out from some families, and prevent 
your engagement. ' 

' Perhaps it might, sister ; but, I think, I should have 
no ambition to be in such families, so the disappoint- 
ment would not be great. 9 

' That is just the effect I am afraid of ; that you will 
be giving up everything else for this one inactive em- 
ployment, which may be very pleasant to yowradf, but 
it will bring no assistance to our poor mother.' 

This touched Matilda's heart, and, with tears in her 
eyes, she said, ' I think that is cruel in you to say, 
sister. At least, at present, I have lost nothing, neither 
defrauded my dear mother of one comfort, for I have 
had no opportunity to move ; and, in the meantime, I 
am learning, where lay the true, though hidden riches, 
and perhaps I may be able to show my dear mother too 
where they may be found. Wait till the opportunity 
comes, and you shall not find me backward to cast my- 
self into a strange family, and leave my hitherto dear 
home ; and I shall not be the worse, sister, for having 
been led to depend on my heavenly Father.' 

Miss Meadows was now, in her turn, affected : she 
was an affectionate sister, and had no intention to go 
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further than to prevent what she feared would be too 
serious, and to urge Matilda's attention to what she 
deemed the most necessary part of her duty. No more 
was said, and Matilda drew her little drawing-table 
near, and began to lay out her paper, and point her 
pencils. This satisfied her sister, and she resumed her 
own domestic employment, hoping she had used her in- 
terference to a good effect. 

But Matilda's heart and mind were full ; she was pur- 
suing her newly-awakened thoughts, whilst sketching 
a landscape, and after having, by this attention, soothed 
her sister's mind, and given proof that she had not in- 
tended to lay aside the duties of her earthly vocation, 
she resumed her ardent study in those hours which she 
had a right to claim as her own for her soul's benefit. 
Thus learning the twofold duties for the twofold con- 
ditions of every child of fallen Adam. Then, too, when 
Miss Egmont renewed her visit, she found the indubi- 
table marks of a sincerely-awakened heart, ready to 
listen to the Saviour's invitation, " Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." 

She now set about the object in view, and, consider- 
ing the case well, she, after some little time, thought of 
addressing a friend, of whose piety she was well assured, 
and who she imagined might be ready to afford some 
help towards obtaining a situation suitable for this 
young disciple. The answer to her address was beyond 
her expectation : it ran thus : — 

' You perhaps will not disapprove the plan I am in- 
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duced to propose, trusting to your well-known discri- 
mination and judgment, that the young person is really 
an ingenuous and sincerely-awakened girl. I would not 
object to receiving her into my house for a few months, 
where she would have what aid I could afford her, for 
all her improvement, whilst she assisted me in my little 
school-room with my own children, for a help would be 
at present acceptable, my health not being quite equal 
to my usual exertions. Do you think I could trust my 
precious charge to her for a few hours in the day, whilst 
I took the necessary rest ? I care not about accomplish- 
ments, if she knew a few of the first steps in music and 
French, only that I could hope for the indispensable 
off -important principles of a religious mind, and a con- 
verted heart — Loving the Bible, and desirous to direct and 
be directed according to its sacred truths. 1 

Miss Egmont hastened to communicate this, and to 
put a further test to Matilda, by proposing a humble 
engagement, presenting no great things of a worldly 
nature, but fraught with manifest spiritual benefit. 
Without any preface she presented this letter for her 
to read, just saying, 'What do you think of that pro- 
posal V 

Matilda read it with attention, and with a sigh re- 
turned it, saying, ' Ah, that is not for me, would that 
it were ! I dare not think of it.' 

' Very well, Matilda, it is for you to determine. I 
will report your answer.' 

c Oh ! ' Matilda quickly replied,—* I ' — she could say 
no more, but burying her face in her handkerchief, 
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sobbed aloud, and when she could command her voice, 
she said, ' It is all right, it must be so.' 
. This was enough — the report was sent precisely as it 
happened, and the influence on the lady's mind was, 
to make a direct proposal for her becoming one of her 
family for a short time. This was no other than Mrs. 
Clifford, and Matilda was the very young person Mrs. 
Melville had sat beside, the morning she called at her 
house. 

With a trembling heart, Matilda fluctuated between 
desire and fear, and at length put it upon the issue of a 
reply to her assurance conveyed through Miss Egmont's 
correspondence, that she felt herself wholly inadequate 
to the duties she was well aware a devoted Christian 
mother would require for her children. As to the usual 
common instruction, she did not fear that by practice and 
attention, she might be able to carry on young children 
for a little time ; but conscious of her ignorance in re- 
ligious truths, and herself but just beginning to think 
about them, she could not but openly declare herself 
unqualified. 

Mrs. Clifford was strongly prepossessed in favour of 
Matilda, she thought she perceived the springing seed 
of grace. As she was absolutely requiring a temporary 
assistance, she determined to receive her, and by watch- 
ful attention endeavour to form her own judgment, and 
to proceed as she might find herself encouraged, or 
otherwise. 

In a few more days therefore, Matilda entered upon 
her responsible duties, being made acquainted with ex- 

D 
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plicit clearness, with all that would be expected in the 
first instance by Mrs. Clifford, who added, 1 1 think I 
need not tell you, after the circumstances which have led 
to this association, what has been my chief inducement 
to venture on making this engagement ? ' To which 
Matilda modestly replied. 

' I understand the principal inducement has been an 
expectation that I should be a safe and proper com- 
panion to the young people in your family, but I must 
frankly confess, I fear my qualifications are too slen • 
der, if indeed they exist at all, to give me any confidence 
that I shall acquit myself to your satisfaction. In 
those things which I used to think the most material, 
I do not feel embarrassed with doubts ; but having now 
learnt that these, when put in their proper place, are 
subordinate to the religious information, I am very con- 
scious of wanting the foundation you must desire.' 

Mrs. Clifford replied, ' I shall not be backward to assist 
and point out what I consider the best plan ; I shall 
be ever ready to converse with you on all things, if you 
are disposed to confide in me ; I shall give you such 
simple ground-work books as, whilst suitable for my 
little girl, will tend to instruct yourself, and form a 
pleasant and easy method of becoming acquainted witli 
scripture, and its bearing on doctrine, with practical 
applications. In short, I wish to be useful to you, and 
hope that by the blessing of God you may be prepared 
for a more responsible charge, should the providence 
of God open out for you a more advanced line.' 

Matilda bowed her head in acknowledgment of this 
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kindness, though she fain would have hoped for a more 
permanent residence with Mrs. Clifford, than this 
seemed to indicate as probable. 

Thus she was introduced into the bosom of a family 
of God ; an association altogether new to her. Its 
method, its chief subject, its prayerful watchfulness, 
its habitual stated assemblage, morning and evening, for 
family worship, the bond of union and love which pre- 
vailed in the household, surprised and almost over- 
whelmed her. It was as a new world to her, and she felt 
a solemnity of mind that seemed to warn her she was 
near the invisible world. The confidence in God as the 
Father and Lord of all — the constant reference to 
Jesus, a name so seldom sounded in the world, but with 
a half-expression between shame and conviction, struck 
her observing mind, and corresponded with some texts 
she had lately been considering in the scripture " as 
incense poured forth," and she saw the fruits of the 
Spirit in active operation. 

Such a new scene opening before her, it is not to be 
wondered at, that she was ready to ascribe perfection 
to those she saw around her, and to shrink from the 
thought of herself, as unworthy to be so placed. But as 
she became accustomed to the expositions of the scrip- 
ture, she was convinced by its testimony that all were 
sinners, and indebted to the grace of God for any change 
of heart and practice, and always dependent on the 
same. She heard the humble confessions and assent to 
the sin of the natural heart, and observed the watchful- 
ness which was maintained against its rising tendencies 
to evil and independence. 

D 2 
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So experienced and devoted a Christian, as was Mrs. 
Clifford, did not often exhibit the faults which lead to 
transgressions — the walk in the Spirit enabling her to 
wrestle with, and overcome the temptations of sin, 
maintaining the in/ward warfare of the contrary prin- 
ciple ; hut it was in the nursery and school-room she 
learnt the clear development and the power of the 
word of God in its application, her own thoughts mean- 
time confirming the fact which witnessed the fall of 
man, and the power of the remedy provided in Christ 
Jesus the Redeemer. There were no assumed forms, no 
austerities, no severe rebukes, no haughty demeanor, 
which, while professing to honour Christ, would seem 
to say, " I am not as this publican." But it was the 
cheerful spontaneous flow of the new nature in the new 
creature, which rather invited to a spiritual fellowship 
in the bond of love. 

It was the happy lot of this family, that all were of 
one mind in the Lord. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford had 
formed their union in the same faith, and were each 
solicitously urgent with the Giver of all grace, that 
their children should mind the same things, and walk 
in the same steps. Thus, like those who knew them- 
selves and the Lord, they began their spiritual charge 
of their offspring from the first days of their infancy, 
and had hitherto laboured together in this one desire 
of their soul. 

But at this time Mr. Clifford had been appointed to 
a foreign trust which took him from home, and Mrs. 
Clifford's delicate health also made her take the aid of 
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Matilda, whose advantages were therefore very great, 
throwing her into almost uninterrupted association 
with a very superior Christian character, full of that 
love which abounds more and more towards the chil- 
dren of God ; so that she was ever a ready and faithful 
friend, freely traversing the path- way of life with the 
inquiring disciple, through the Bible light, looking 
unto Jesus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARY MANNERS. 

It will be unnecessary to detail the incidents follow- 
ing. The first month had passed in Mrs. Clifford's 
family, just at the time when Mrs. Melville was, as be- 
fore stated, seated by Matilda in the little school-room, 
which gave rise to many thoughts and much self- 
questioning. She could not but perceive the influence 
a sweet and gentle young person must acquire over 
children, — a thing much to be desired ; but, then, it 
raised doubts in her mind, whether, in such case, she, 
as the mother, could keep the ascendancy in their 
affections. These doubts perpetually troubled her, and 
rendered her so wavering and uncertain in her plans, 
that Mr. Melville again saw it best to advise a post- 
ponement of the intention, until she could find herself 
disentangled from this troublesome jealousy. The con- 
sequences were, — increased fretting and uneasiness, with 
a wounded conscience and over-exerted body, which 
were soon visible. But, one day especially, after more 
than usual difficulty from the inattention of the children, 
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served to bring out more determination ; for, on com- 
mencing the usual routine, an interruption took place, 
from the complaint of the nurse-maid, that Miss Olivia 
was very disobedient, and would not suffer herself to 
be properly dressed. 

6 Very childish, you mean, nurse ; disobedient was not 
a right word for you to use.' 

' I don't know, ma'am ; but, unless they will do as I 
bid them, I cannot get them ready in the manner you 
like ; and Master Henry would not get up till I gave 
him a shaking/ 

Mrs. Melville's cheek flushed at this remark, justly 
disapproving the action, and she quickly said, ' You had 
better not have done any such thing. You could have let 
him lie, and then / should have known how to proceed.' 

' Yes, ma'am, certainly ; I beg pardon, but I really 
wished to save you trouble as much as possible, seeing 
how much you are overdone even when all is right ; 
and I feared you would blame me ; besides, I had the 
little pet to take care of.' 

The apology served to prevent further rebuke, but the 
ruffled temper remained, and the effect on the children 
was strongly communicated : they were also ruffled, they 
resisted the forced instruction. What was evidently a 
trouble to mamma, became a trouble to the children, 
and the morning passed heavily, till wearied, Mrs. Mel- 
ville withdrew, saying, * Now, nurse, you must take 
the charge of them ; they shall not come into the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, as a punishment for their inat- 
tention.' 
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But nurse had not an easy charge that day ; Olivia 
had observed she was not to exact obedience, and Henry 
defied everything, as there was to he no correction. A 
lesson they had well learnt in that moment of displea- 
sure, so fully indicated by mamma's countenance. 

After dinner, Mr. Melville produced some fine fruit, 
of which he said he desired the children to partake ; 
and, though Mrs. Melville recollected her appointed pu- 
nishment, yet, averse again to name her difficulties, she 
allowed them to be sent for. 

They were a little surprised ; but, with all alacrity, 
rushed from nurse's superintendence to obey the sum- 
mons. They sprung to their papa, who received them 
with a welcome of much pleasure. 

' Now, I am sure you are good children ; see, I have 
brought you this fine fruit, and we will eat it together.' 

Olivia stole a glance towards mamma, conscious of 
the praise being undeserved, whilst Henry assumed 
the commendation, and received his share of the fruit. 
Mamma made no remark, and they were consequently 
indifferent to her, whilst they lavished all their endear- 
ments on papa. 

Even this preference Mrs. Melville felt to excite her 
jealousy, and inwardly regretted the part she had acted, 
as occasioning a temporary abstraction of their affec- 
tions ; but offended, she made no attempt to draw them 
forth. As the manner was unusual, Mr. Melville could 
not but observe it, and a more oppressed countenance 
than usual induced him to send the children away, and 
once more argue the point of engaging a governess. 
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' Say no more about it, if you please, my mind is now 
decided ; I will take the necessary steps this very even- 
ing.' And the following letter was dispatched to her 
friend : — 

'What will you say if I at once make the hold request, 
that you will spare to me your prepossessing young 
governess. I feel that 1 ought no longer to hesitate, for 
my children will he spoiled, and I miserable, unless an 
immediate remedy be employed.' 

This request surprised Mrs. Clifford, who had her own 
purposes towards Matilda, to whom she was much at- 
tracted, and hoped to be instrumental in fixing her 
views, and establishing her in a situation suited to her 
character, interest, and attainments ; but judged it 
proper to lay the request before Matilda herself. 

The proposal by no means met Matilda's acceptance, 
yet she referred it to Mrs. Clifford's decision, being aware 
that her residence with her was not one of a permanent 
engagement ; and her heart trembled when she thought 
of this, and the probability that Mrs. Clifford might 
wish to part with her. Being ingenuous on both sides, 
however, they soon understood each other, and the 
change was declined. On this, an immediate reference 
was made to Miss Egmont, to whom Mrs. Melville ap- 
plied, stating the particulars of her family and require- 
ments. Piety, general acquaintance with the rudiments 
of a good education, gentle and kind disposition, good 
manners and language, and willingness to devote herself 
to the children. 

In reply to which, the following inquiries were put : 
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Before I point out any one, I should wish it to be expli- 
citly understood in what degree of responsibility she 
would be expected to stand. Whether to take the lead- 
ing part, so as to be what I consider a mother" 8 substitute, 
or to take a subordinate one, more as the mother's as- 
sistant. It is necessary these should be denned, as the 
want of a proper understanding I have often found 
productive of unexpected inconvenience and disappoint- 
ment. In the first department, fuller qualifications are 
requisite, and a power of maintaining a just ascendancy 
over the young people ; — in the other, of course less 
power of character is requisite, as the parent will be the 
directing and superintending head.' 

Mrs. Melville could not read this reply without a 
multitude of thoughts crowding into her mind. It in- 
dicated a serious kind of engagement on which more 
seemed dependent than she had at all considered or in- 
tended. The first description of governess was certainly 
the most appropriate to supply her children with what 
her own deficiencies rendered needful; but then, the 
mother's substitute was a dreaded term, and ascendancy 
another. She would have desired all the benefit, 
without so much probability of her own place being 
intruded on, or any interference with her own indul- 
gence with the children ; and yet she feared the mere 
assistant would not release her from the arduous atten- 
tion, which might even be increased by the care and direc- 
tion of the young person, whom she would wish should 
be able to do every thing without her aid. She was per- 
plexed, because she had not come to the single-minded- 
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ness of knowing exactly what she wanted, or, when 
knowing it, of being willing to adopt what was best for 
the children* Self -gratification and self-affection inter- 
posed, and hindered the proper action of her judgment. 

In this dilemma she again consulted Mr. Melville, 
who aided her by the following counsel. ' As it is a 
very important step you find it requisite to take, I 
would advise you as much as possible to put yourself 
out of the question. Consider how you would judge 
the case for another, — and what you would conceive 
the mother's duty, when she felt herself disqualified for 
the responsible trust of training her children in all the 
principles of a sound religious education, though consci- 
ous that it was a positive duty to provide it for them.' 

' Judging for another, I know I should say, " Put 
away every other consideration but what is best for the 
children" — otherwise, why take a governess at all ! 
But then I am so foolishly fond of my own — I confess 
I am not a proper judge in my own behalf. I could 
not bear to see them under any other than myself/ 

' Then you must sacrifice your children's advantage. 
You are imagining difficulties that need never occur. 
A judicious young woman would conscientiously act 
as your substitute in the matters referred to her, without 
in the least interfering with the command enjoined by 
God, to love, honour and obey father and mother ; she 
would necessarily consider them as entitled to the fullest 
deference and attention next unto God. In this depart- 
ment, (and it is a large part of the duty devolving upon 
a governess,) you would not I think object to her being 
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your" substitute" and obtaining a constraining " ascen- 
dancy." * 

But Mrs. Melville at length came to the conclusion 
to require a young person, who would offer the least 
likelihood of displacing herself with the children ; and 
one who would be, as she would hope, subject to her 
own direction. 

Miss Egmont gave the subject her particular atten- 
tion, being desirous to meet the case, to the utmost 
advantage of all parties. The first point in question 
which she considered the prime object, was the benefit 
of the young family ; this being the centre of all the 
movements, and that which urged to the provision on 
the mother's side ; and that also which rendered the 
selection of a person suited to the duty, the second 
point. These first and second provided, she then con- 
sidered the third point should be secured, namely, the 
parents' satisfaction. 

In the present instance, it was evident there were 
many difficulties : but not uncommon ones. And per- 
haps there are none where it is not necessary that 
mutual consideration should be had for the circum- 
stances and temperament of the individuals concerned, 
in an engagement of so much importance to each and 
11. This is not always borne in mind as it ought to 
be. How often on the contrary, do the most extraor- 
dinary disappointments and separations take place, from 
the erroneous habit of exclusively seeking selfish satis- 
faction, expecting that everything is to bend to the 
comfort or accommodation of one of the party, for- 
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getting the charity and forbearance due from each to 
each. 

After weighing well the peculiarities of the present 
instance, the selection fell on two ; ascertaining their 
willingness to engage ; and the choice was left to Mrs. 
Melville's own decision : the one young person having 
never before been out, and the other having been three 
years in a family, and of course of maturer age and 
experience ; bearing a high character, and full testi- 
monials from the lady she had been with. 

Mrs. Melville had not the discretion to fix upon the 
elder, but hoping to have less cause of jealousy from 
the younger, she signified her inclination, and Mary 
Manners was informed of the decision. 

On these occasions, it was Miss Egmont's custom to 
address the young people under her training, in presence 
of the whole little society, that the impression might 
be the more striking, when they heard their general 
principles addressed to one of this party, in the actual 
situation of being called out for immediate application. 
And as they stood round their instructress in class, 
having just read the parable of the talents, she addressed 
herself particularly to Mary. 

' Under the providential appointment which so early 
puts you in the circumstance of an opportunity to make 
proof of those talents committed to your trust ; it is 
very essential, my dear girl, that you should consider 
their nature, and the use to which you will be expected 
to apply them. You are early put to trial, in a very 
responsible calling. You know my preference for you 
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all, at least the most part, is that you should be a few 
years older, and that you should rather go out as an 
assistant to an experienced governess, to take under her 
direction and example, the care of the youngest mem- 
bers of the juvenile family, and so be strictly speaking, 
a nursery governess ; and this station, whether so placed 
or under the eye of the parent of the family, is that to 
which, for some years to come, I wish you to consider 
the one to which your training is designed to qualify 
you : leaving an advance to a higher department, as the 
consequence of such diligent attention to your duty, 
and to application in improving your own mind and 
abilities, as shall make it probable you may rise in 
valuable estimation, so as to be retained to proceed with 
your early charge, for a more lengthened period. This 
is what I should recommend to your endeavour, laying 
out your present talents cheerfully and liberally, without 
any indolent holding back ; for the more you keep them 
in exercise, the more will they be strengthened, making 
a better foundation for more attainments, and a more 
solid impression on your dear little pupils.' 

The attention of the whole class was immediately 
fixed, their Bibles still in their hands, though their 
arms were relaxed. Mary herself was the most arrested 
to listen to words not new to her, but now being pointed 
directly to her own circumstances, they came with 
double effect, and occasioned an agitated emotion of 
heart as the thought passed her mind : ' These things 
I have heard so often, I do now feel belong to myself? 

1 Your talents, Mary, will be put in immediate re- 
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quisition, and you will be soon tried in what you possess, 
how many, and in what manner you will be likely to 
put them out to use, so as to make increase. And bear in 
mind always, that your business will be to see that your 
talent produces its correspondent ability, so as of one to 
become two-— by so imparting your knowledge as that 
it may be productive of the same : for this you will find 
various soils in the young ones, such as described for 
the sower. But you must endeavour by degrees to dig 
deep and deposit sound instruction in the mind, and 
wait in patience on Him who giveth the increase. Tell 
me now, what is the first point you will fix. your mind 
upon 3 ' 

( Oh ! I know what must be the first ; to seek the fa- 
vour and blessing of my God ! ' 

Mary's heart was full, she could not utter what she 
would have done ; various emotions caused a kind of 
conflict between pleasure, fear, hope, and desire, which 
in their turn called for thankfulness and dependence. 
She scarcely understood what were her own feelings, 
but the help and blessing of God were the chief need 
that her heart was conscious of. There was a pause 
for a few moments. 

' You will do as you say, I trust, dear Mary, seek the 
favour and blessing of your God ; and that must be, 
you know, in the constant and habitual exercises of 
prayer. Communion with your God will be the best 
preparation for all your duties, and enable you to keep 
the recollection of His presence always before you. This 
will be a preservation from false fears, false dependence, 
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and false conduct. And when you find difficulties in 
your instruction, you must remember who is the Giver 
of every talent. If you feel deficiency, ask His guiding 
hand to lead you where the supply may be obtained. 
And when you feel relaxed in energy, remember the 
Lord's requirement, " Give an account " of the gain 
made. It is not an easy duty which lies before you, 
except as you obtain grace to be faithful as unto the 
Lord.' 

Mary listened with earnest attention, anxious to im- 
bibe a lasting impression of the kind counsel so needful 
for her ; and the young companions entered fully into 
her feelings, listening to what they felt so appropriate, 
and so immediately requisite. They had learnt to love 
one another, and the sympathy arising from the 
thought that they were all likely to be in similar situa- 
tions at some time, gave a powerful interest to them all. 

' You will not only have to consider your own 
talents, and how far you may be allowed to make use 
of them, but you will have to consider those of your 
young pupils, and when difficulties arise, be not too 
ready to cast the blame on the inattention of the chil- 
dren, endeavour to penetrate the came : ask yourself if 
you have adopted the best method of imparting, — 
whether you have expressed yourself simply and 
clearly — whether there be any natural inaptness in the 
children for the subject you desire to inculcate, so 
ascertaining their talents as to be able to change your 
manner, and to adapt yourself to the mind you may 
have to instruct.' 
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' Ah ! How shall I be able to enter upon such serious 
duty ? ' 

' In the strength of the Lord. Remember that while 
following attentively and patiently His leading coun- 
sel, He will be ever ready to answer your prayer ; 
and to suggest to your mind and heart what you had 
best do. Indeed, dear Mary, unless this be our de- 
pendance, we have little prospect of any success. I am 
one, you know, in the same need ; for though your vol* 
untary teacher, unshackled with human superintend- 
ence, yet I did not undertake the engagement in behalf 
of you young people, and those to whom you may be 
useful, without remembering my responsibility to God, 
and that all ability is to be derived from Him, and bless- 
ing to be obtained from Him alone. Did not the gifted 
Apostle see these things in the highest sense, under the 
very inspiration of God ; saying, " Paul planted, Apollos 
watered, but God giveth the increase ? " "Our sufficiency 
is of God." Humble as are your station and your lot, 
you have the same resource in the same eternal Lord.' 

Miss Egmont paused to give time for these weighty 
truths to settle on the mind, and then proceeded : — 

' Be not in haste to set about what I call the 
secondary part of instruction, nor eager to push for- 
ward so as to make a show of your work ; rather pro- 
ceed slowly and diligently, — to fix first principles ; 
impressing the young minds with the interest and im- 
portance of the Bible, the word of God, which is our 
foundation for all instruction ; and of the privilege and 
necessity of prayer. These can be done in much sim- 

£ 
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plicity, and without oppressing the mind, by engaging 
the affection, and giving the example that they are your 
own delight. And you will find by experience, how 
much the minds of children are capable of receiving and 
understanding. He who so lovingly said, " Suffer little 
children to come unto me/' is with them, and with those 
who would lead them to Him.' 

Mary bowed her head in acquiescence of this in- 
struction. She was a sincerely-devoted girl, and had 
many gifts, which under this fostering care had been 
called out, and which she had learned were ever de- 
pendent on the Great Giver. 

' These are short remarks, dear Mary, but they 
contain what we believe to be essentials ; for the pre- 
cious souls of the little ones are the constraining claims 
on our hearts and efforts. There is, however, another 
part of your duty which you must well consider, and 
for which you will need particular help. It is this, — 
The manner of obedience you will be called upon to 
render to the Parents of the children, whose desire 
and whose plans you must endeavour to adopt to the 
fullest possible measure where they do not interfere 
with your first duty to God. This may not be an easy 
part of your circumstances where the principles of action 
are not the same. But you must always remember that 
your situation is subordinate. You are called to assist 
the parents of the children ; those children are peculiarly 
. their own possession, under God : for them they will 
entertain their own designs, and whose well-being and 
well-ordering will be their chief concern. To them you 
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may be a very secondary consideration, — expected to 
think and to act as they would have you do ; and where 
you may differ in opinion yon will be expected to sur~ 
render to them the right of judging for themselves. 
You may find many helps in their judicious advice and 
directions : but it is very possible you may find many 
hindrances : in such instances you may feeLsorry and 
mortified, but you must never contend or oppose ; the 
consequences will be theirs; but you must still endeavour 
to obtain all advantages desirable, by adopting cheer- 
fully the plans suggested by them. Be guarded against 
any sullen or resentful feeling when such things occur, 
remembering the authority of the parent, and your own 
limited control. 

' Their plans may be wholly different from what you 
would adopt, but that may not be disadvantageous : 
there may be advantages in them which you have not 
understood. I hope, by the good providence of God, you 
may never be thrown into any situation where you 
may be likely to be thwarted in religious principles 
and the free inculcation of the word of God. Should 
. this unhappily be the case, you have one sure indication, 
which you may thus clothe in words, u This is no situa- 
tion formed — the unsuitableness is immediately evident. 
And what you cannot do to the glory of God, must be 
relinquished; which it will be your prompt duty respect- 
fully to signify to your employers. At the same time, 
on the other hand, bear steadily in mind, that if it be 
your happy lot to be placed in a family loving and serv- 
ing God, the superiors will observe you with careful 
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watchful attention, and should you be negligent in this 
great duty, they will have clear evidence, which will say 
to them, " This young person is not the person for my 
children I " And Mary, as for as it is connected with my 
particular interest for you, this would be an affecting 
and an afflicting circumstance !' 

This allusion opened the fountain of tears which 
Mary had been long endeavouring to restrain ; and, as 
she sobbed out, ' Oh, may it never be ! ' the ready sym- 
pathy of her companions awakened to the utmost, felt 
the force of her ejaculation, ' Oh ! may it never be ! ' 

' Never be, indeed,' echoed their friend. 'This would 
indeed be the unimproved talent ; and unimproved — 
what would it be V 

' Condemnation,'' Mary solemnly replied, in a strength- 
ened tone, but—.' 

* But what, Mary V 

* My Lord, / know, is not a " hard master /" ' 

' True, Mary ; what he reaps he has sown, and with 
his talents he will give grace to them who dependency 
labour. Grace for grace ! So that he shall receive his 
own with increase ! All his own I the gift of talent, or 
of seed, and the increase !' 

'Now, we will for the present, pursue our usual occu- 
pations. Everyday becomes more important to you all. 
You must endeavour to lay up a good and useful store 
of such knowledge as will be serviceable to yourselves 
and to others ; for the care and instruction of little 
children is no idle life. It is, as you will experience, 
incessant engagement ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COMMENCEMENT. 

Mrs. Melville having proceeded so far towards the 
point in question, became impatient to have her desire 
accomplished, being fearful of her own changeable feel- 
ings ; detecting herself continually inclined to postpone 
the dreaded event of any predilection in favour of one 
who would supersede her influence on the affections of 
her children. She wished to be freed from this trouble- 
some weakness, but did not resolutely resist it by re- 
solving all her hesitations into that one object — the best 
benefit of her young ones. 

Under this impulse, she wrote to hasten the depar- 
ture of Mary Manners for her abode : and, consequently, 
Miss Egmont was engaged with this young friend in 
helping her to look up and arrange all the books, &c. 
she had gone through, and to direct her into the method 
by which she might make them serve in reminding her 
of what she had herself learnt, and how all had been 
communicated to her own mind ; and, whilst packing 
them, many profitable hints were given, to which Mary 
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paid diligent attention. She felt how weighty every 
suggestion was, now that all had to be put to the 
proof. 

' This beautiful thick volume, dear Mary, I will lay 
at the bottom, for it expressly declares what must be the 
foundation of all the rest ; the Bible, the precious Bible ! 
Here is also a New Testament, with clear print ; it is 
useful to have the Old and New divided, as more conve- 
nient to children to hold, and less destructive of the 
books, which are expensive and valuable articles: 
but do not fall into that mistake, so common for chil- 
dren, of confining your instruction to the New Testa- 
ment. It is much less intelligible to children, and far 
less interesting, if they are unacquainted in equal pro- 
portion with the Old. How should they enter into the 
amazing love of the gift and birth of Jesus the Saviour, 
if they are not previously acquainted with the need so 
plainly and accurately described in the first chapters of 
Genesis ? The original creation — the fall — the promise 
— the destruction of the old world, as it is called — the 
preservation in the Ark — the rebellions of corrupt men 
— the chosen family — and all the history of the dealings 
of God with fallen man. Thus, reading the Gospel at 
the same time, the fitness, so to speak, of all the wonders 
of redeeming grace in Jesus, strikes the mind and affects 
the heart with the love of God,— that he so loved the 
world ! ' 

Mary felt the justice of these remarks, for they ap- 
plied with particular force, convincing her of the plan 
which had been adopted for herself, of which she had 
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been scarcely conscious, though reaping the advantage 
daily. 

' Next to these, I will put up a set of these early 
simple catechisms, which you will have almost forgotten 
since the use of the maturer series.' 

' no,' she quickly replied, they are as strongly on 
my memory as when I used to repeat them in my first 
class.' 

' But, on these also I would say, do not confine your- 
self to these printed questions ; let your attention be 
directed to the subjects you read, and to the impressions 
they may be making on the children's minds, or where 
you see they require some impressions to be made : but 
mind, very gently, by little and little, carefully avoid- 
ing what should seem to oppress. You and I, you know, 
have often watched the delicate way in which the hen 
feeds her chickens, how she breaks the crumbs, and 
how she teaches them to scratch the ground, and seek 
the little morsels suited to them ; and lets them run 
when they are weary, and calls them again when ready, 
to give them a little more ; and then, how she gathers 
her brood to rest, giving time to digest the food under 
her fostering wing.' 

1 O yes, my dear teacher, how often I shall think of 
these things ! ' 

' Here are your more advanced catechisms, which you 
will do well to keep in constant use for yourself ; for, 
whilst we act on the promise, " he that watereth shall 
be watered again :" we must not forget we need the 
watering, and that we must seek it, for the perfecting of 
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that seed we desire to sow : and as I have counselled to- 
wards the children, so do I towards yourself — be not con- 
tent with your written instructions. Ponder the pure 
word as it is declared by the Holy Ghost. Catechise 
yourself in what you read, and when you do not under- 
stand, seek the interpretation from the Lord, and watch 
for it in the word, which is ever its own interpreter. I 
charge you to remember, you must ever remain a scho- 
lar of the Lord, and that your little children will not be 
more in need of daily teaching than yourself. 9 

' I feel it now ; for, O how I shall miss your dear in- 
structions, when I have perhaps for ever lost them.' 

1 1 hope you will be allowed time to write to me 
sometimes, and I shall be ever ready to aid you with 
counsel. But, as I mention letter- writing, it occurs to 
me to say, I should wish you to be very careful how 
you indulge in the liberty. Never let it encroach on 
time which is properly due to your duties, and never 
on those precious moments when you ought to be spe- 
cially in communion with your God. Besides which, 
there is, when you become a member of a family, a 
conscientious point to be observed, that all family mat- 
ters and circumstances, of which you may be incident 
tally made acquainted, must be ever held in strict con- 
fidence. It is a disgraceful kind of treachery, to make 
the secrets of the family, under whose protection you 
are placed, a subject for discussion with those who have 
no concern in them. Most families have their own 
trials, or their own plans, which they would desire to 
keep private, and with which a stranger ought not to 
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intermeddle. Attend to this, and be not drawn into any 
communication to gratify the impertinent curiosity of 
others, nor with the inordinate desire of writing a long 
letter. Confine your pen as you would do your tongue, 
let it tell nothing but what it ought to tell, and that so 
strictly according to truth, as that when you sign your 
name you may feel it an honest signature. 

' Your next books will be such as will convey the 
rudiments of English reading and geography, gradually 
communicated ; and the various subjects will give an 
enlivening interest to all that you wish to inculcate. 
These first steps got over, all will advance with due 
progress. You will of course direct your view to a 
certain point, to which you are qualified to lead them ; 
and though by being duly and judiciously careful to be 
weR~grounded 9 and to have the memory well stored with 
the early rudiments, you should seem to be less rapid in 
the advance ; be not discouraged, all will go on well 
when these are attained, and nothing well without ; for 
you will be perpetually obliged to turn back, if you 
have not accomplished this in the first instance : and 
as young minds soon forget, you must keep up the recol- 
lection, by frequent repetition, rather than by a painful 
pressure to attempt too deeply-permanent impressions 
in the first instance. By this means you may gain 
great acquisitions without at all hurting the delicate 
organs of a child's brain, and they will cheerfully ac- 
company you with pleased attention, to all you thus 
make easy and pleasant to them.' 

Mary was all this time, holding her own mind as a 
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tablet on which she wished her kind friend to engrave 
every word of her instructive counsel, and whilst hand- 
ing her various books to be packed, wishing that every 
one might produce appropriate remarks. She was silens 
from the fear of losing any part, and did not doubt she 
should receive greater advantages than by her own in- 
experienced inquiries. 

' There are many things, dear girl, I would say to 
you on other matters ; but these most weighty must 
not be erased. 1 

'But what are the other things? Oh, I wish to 
know all ? ' 

' Another opportunity may occur ; I would like to 
direct you as to your deportment and behaviour to the 
other members of the family, but perhaps in these you 
will find a sufficient instruction from Mrs. Melville, 
and your own sense of modest propriety ; we will 
therefore not enter upon them now. So saying, the key 
was turned in the lock, and the direction attached to 
the trunk, whilst Mary's beating heart looked over, 
tracing her future destination, 
'Miss Manners, 

< J. Melville's, Esq. 

< Melville Hall. 

* See now, dear girl, your appointed place for a, present 
time ; and oh remember, the ultimate destination by your 
new name written on the white stone ; — Mary — to the 
mansion prepared for her by Him who is gone before, 
and who will come again to take her to Himself*' 
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Present and future, — these were touching appeals to the 
heart of this simple-minded girl, who as yet, though but 
for an hour or two felt the present, dear to her in all its 
associations, so soon to fade away from her enjoyment : 
but the future was a hope set before her, to which she 
would and trusted she should, stretch forward. 

' Now, Mary, you will go home ; take an affectionate 
and dutiful leave of your mother and aged grandmother ; 
and see your other trunk safely corded and directed, 
as you have seen this, and I will appoint a person to 
put you safe into the train, with an introduction to a 
steady woman, who will be in the same all the way 
with you. 

1 1 have before given you hints about your dress, 
— remember always, neatness and simplicity. Having 
adopted an unaffected style under what you knew to 
be pleasing to me, I hope you will continue it, although 
it will probably be of a rather superior quality. I trust 
you "are not of the world," and will not be led into 
its vanities, unbecoming your station and your Chris- 
tian profession. Farewell ! I commend you to Him, 
once more, whose eye is ever upon us ; may it be upon 
you to guide you in aU your ways.' 

Mary's mind was solemnized, — the instructive 
prayerful parting called up by the application of that 
Scripture — " Guide me with thine eye," — and she felt 
the support of having such a hope, as invited to the 
privilege which when none other eye could behold her, 
would be ever open. 

Her two mothers were in expectation of the moment 
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of parting ; a moment of double feeling on all sides, 
sorrow and thankfulness. The sigh was deep, but grati- 
tude to God for his provision was acknowledged. Little 
was said where all hearts were full. She left her res- 
pectable but humble home, under the hope of being 
useful to her mother, and of becoming a useful member 
in the family of a stranger. And thus commenced her 
journey. 

It was an anxious day to more than Mary. Mrs. 
Melville was preparing her mind for, to her, undefina- 
ble things, and making arrangements for the proper 
nursery accommodations. Tables, and seats, and books, 
to be occupied by another than herself, and many times 
the questions of the children, and remarks of the nurse, 
occasioned some misgivings. 

' Mamma,' Olivia said, i why will you have a gover- 
ness ? I am sure I had rather not ; why can't we learn 
our lessons with you, Mamma— dear Mamma % ' 

This was a distressing enquiry, and she replied with 
tears in her eyes, ' Because you will not take pains, 
and then Mamma's head aches, and she is very sorry.' 

' Oh, but I will take pains, Mamma, indeed I will.' 

' Ah, Li vy , it is too late now, and you will not have dear 
Mamma to teach you ; you will have Miss Manners now.' 

* But I won't have Miss Manners. It shall be you. 
Mamma, it must be you.'' 

' But now it must be Miss Manners, and you will 
see the difference between having dear Mamma and a 
stranger ! ' 

Olivia now burst into a passion of tears, and clinging 
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round her Mamma's knees, continued to repeat, 'It 
must be you Mamma, it shall be you, I won't learn 
with any body else.' 

This kind of vociferation unhappily pleased Mrs. 
Melville, in gratifying her desires of preference, not 
perceiving the wilful temper, nor distinguishing between 
the tone of true love, from sincere desires, and the flat- 
tering endeavour to gain her own point. 

With tears in her eyes and a throbbing heart, she 
said, ' Hush ! hush ! you must submit now. If you 
had been a good girl, this would not have happened. 
I never would have given you up to any other. 1 

In this kind of wilfulness, and indecisive remon- 
strance, the. hours passed during the preparations, and 
the sight of books, and all the apparatus, Mrs, Melville 
judged would be requisite, all serving to impress the 
child's mind with an expectation of hard lessons, and 
strict treatment ; and when leaving the room, nurse, 
who was teazed and worn out by hearing the impatient 
crying and strife, said, ' I am ashamed of you, Miss 
Olivia ! ' Mrs. Melville, offended, said quickly, * I de- 
sire, nurse, you will make no remarks.' Then taking 
Olivia by the hand, she returned to the drawing-room*, 
spending the remainder of the day in even unusual in- 
dulgence, yielding to every petted whim that arose in 
the child's fancy. Such was the unsuitable preparation 
of the little pupil for her expected governess, who was 
drawing nearer every hour. 

Arrived at length, Miss Manners was announced. 
Olivia immediately screamed ; and the timid, modest 
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Mary, had the mortification to hear, 'I won't then, 
Mamma, I won't have Miss Manners ! ' just as she was 
ushered into the room, where she no sooner appeared, 
than the child sprung to her Mamma, and hiding her 
face in her lap, continued the same unpleasant declara- 
tion, ' I won't have Miss Manners ! ' 

This would have been a trial to Mary, and might 
have seriously distressed her, but she knew the way- 
wardness of childhood. Yet she was surprised the child 
was not silenced, if only to allow time for her reception. 

Mrs. Melville was not an unkind person, and felt 
sorry such an unwelcome salutation should meet the 
stranger. She said, ' Do sit down, Miss Manners, I am 
glad to see you safe, and indeed I am sorry for this 
behaviour of a little girl, who will be so soon under 
your care.' 

Mary answered, 1 0, it is very natural, ma'am, but 
I hope we shall soon be very good friends.' 

The mild and gentle tone in which this was said, in- 
duced the little girl to look up and inspect the gover- 
ness. Whatever picture she had formed of her in her 
own mind, seemed to be lost in the contemplation of a 
young and pleasing person, whose countenance corres- 
ponded with the voice and words, and she remained 
with fixed attention whilst her Mamma and Miss Man- 
ners conversed upon the duties before them. 

' I have perfect confidence in the recommendation I 
have received, and do not doubt you will be qualified 
for all I at present require.' 

Mary replied, ' I shall be happy to receive your di- 
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rection, and hope to do my utmost to meet your wishes. 
To-morrow, I suppose, you would desire me to com- 
mence the charge I ' 

* No, I think not so soon. Olivia had better become 
acquainted with you first for a day or two.' 

Mary bowed, she thought there could be no diffi- 
culty in becoming acquainted during the time of easy 
instruction, but she made no remarks. Thus the 
evening passed jn conversation on the plans proposed, 
and the family regulations which would affect the pro- 
ceedings of the Nursery school- room. On retiring to 
rest, Mary felt a foreboding of difficulties, but cast her 
burden on the Lord, and spent her night more in medi- 
tative communion than in sleep. She felt indeed she 
was now broken off from human support, and depen- 
dent wholly upon the Lord, and that Lord she knew to 
be strong and mighty ! Rising early in the morning, she 
had had the refreshment of her private devotions, and 
the use of that Bible so lately packed up by the hand 
she so dearly loved, whose parting words seemed to 
breathe on her ears, and she endeavoured to embody 
them in thought, by transcribing them on paper, that 
she might fix them permanently, and be able often to 
refer to them for counsel. She was thus engaged with 
her little desk open when a rush to the door apprized 
her of some approach. It was Olivia, just dressed, who 
had run away from nurse, and opening the door, peeped . 
in a moment, and then ran away. 

Mary was not sorry for this, — she hoped it was a token 
that the repugnance expressed the evening before would 
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wear off, and that they should soon be socially engaged. 
It was not long before the breakfast-bell rang, and she 
was summoned down stairs to the school-room, where 
Mrs. Melville already was, who desiring her to take her 
seat at the table, said, 

' I have purposely made one of the breakfast-table 
this morning, in the hope that my dear children will 
make acquaintance with you, and behave better than 
yesterday, and we will defer any thing like regular 
lessons until they become reconciled.' 

Mary felt somewhat pained at this supposition of 
difficulties, and surprised, for she had been used to see 
a cheerful acquiescence in the children she had been 
among before, in the school where she had been brought 
up, and it appeared to her rather like making a distance 
which she expected would wear off naturally : but she 
•checked these thoughts, and submitted them to Mrs. 
Melville's judgment. She also felt something like a 
doubt whether her appearance seemed satisfactory to 
Mrs. Melville, for there was an evident uncomfortable 
testraint towards her ; this idea was distressing, but the 
believing that all had been ordered for her, and would 
be so still, led her humble spirit to wait contentedly for 
the issue. 

After a few common-place remarks unconnected with 
the subject of engrossing interest to Mary's heart, Mrs. 
Melville suddenly turned to Olivia ; — 

* My dear, you have not wished Miss Manners good- 
morning, you should always be polite to every one, on 
first meeting, especially.' 
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Olivia'fixed her eyes on Mary, as she replied, c Oh ! I 
have seen her before, this morning.' 

' Before ! No, you are mistaken, this is the first time 
/ have seen you to-day.' 

1 Yes, Mamma, but I peeped into Miss Manners' 
room, and saw her. Did I not, Miss Manners?' 

' Yes, my love, I was very glad to see you, though it 
was but for a moment, and if you had stayed with me 
a little, I should have been still more glad.' 

* Would you ? then I will to-morrow morning, I will 
be with you so soon ! ' 

* Thank you, my dear little girl, I shall be quite 
ready to receive you.' 

< Then I will.' 

This short dialogue, so simple and unaffected, had a 
strange effect on Mrs. Melville. She looked reprovingly 
at Olivia, and with some quickness said, ' Did you 
send for her, Miss Manners ? ' 

' 0, no, ma'am, it was quite a voluntary visit, if it 
might be called a visit ; but it gave me great pleasure.' 

The truth was, that Olivia had forgotten to visit 
Mamma as usual, from the restless curiosity so common 
to young minds to see the new inmate, who had none 
of the forbidding appearance which checks their fa- 
miliarity. But the circumstance was as painful to Mrs. 
Melville as it was pleasing to Mary, and what should 
have been a comfort, proved a disturbing of those 
jealous feelings she found so difficult to subdue. Little 
more was said, and she soon withdrew to the study, 
where she unfolded her mind to Mr. Melville thus, 
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'.It will be all just as I feared, I shall lose my chil- 
dren's love : — if I should not be thought to behave ill 
to Miss Manners, I would undo all, and go on by myself, 
without any stranger to interfere.' 

' Quite impossible ! Caroline. Do not be so weak ; 
such a thing would be a positive injury to the young 
person, and throw a kind of discredit upon her. Is 
there any thing you have cause to disapprove in her 1 ' 

' 0, no, I dare say not, I take it for granted she has 
the proper qualifications, and her appearance is cer- 
tainly prepossessing ; in fact that is proved at once by 
Olivia's readily taking to her.' 

' What then would you have ; — all seems as it should 
be?' 

' I do not doubt it, except in that one thing which 
I dread. 9 

€ 0, Caroline, I fear this is going too far, and that 
you are making an idol either of your children or of 
yourself. 

< Myself ! ' 

' Yes ; you want to monopolize all the children's 
affections ; I do not think you quite willing they should 
even afford to me a share. Do not narrow their hearts, 
let them expand in love to others, and thus increase 
their own happiness. Do you not need help for their 
instruction ? ' 

* Yes, I am obliged to confess it.' 

* Then is it not much better that they should love the 
person who instructs them, than that they should be 
averse. Why should they not be happy ? You know our 
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friend Mrs. Lindsay, whose distress lies in an opposite 
direction. She has for her children a highly-talented 
lady, excelling in every department of education, hut so 
unbending, so austere, so strict, and so uncongenial to 
the young minds under her, that their hours of instruction 
are most painful : a gloom is spread over every thing, 
and they toil on through their lessons as a kind of 
slavery ; the mind and body coerced to obedience, and 
the heart left without attraction. Would you like our 
dear little pets to be so situated, and by such means 
secure the attachment to yourself ? ' 

1 O, no, surely not !' 

< No, indeed ! I have felt sympathy with our friend, 
as she lamented with bitter tears that her school-room 
was a place without happiness ! And yet her fault, un- 
like yours, being the desire of superior attainments, 
above every other consideration, she daily sacrifices her 
own and her children's peace and comfort. Cease, 
Caroline, to torment yourself and others by thus giving 
way to selfishness.' 

This last sentence was uttered in a tone so unusually 
authoritative, and upon such reasonable arguments, 
that nothing more could be said. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VARIOUS OPENINGS OP DUTY. 

There was a kind of uncertainty in Mary's feelings as 
to her actual position. She had never before been left 
without an open direction, and a sympathy in her cir- 
cumstances. She felt alone; a bereaved kind of depres- 
sion, and a melancholy stole over her heart : a few tears 
suffused her eyes. She was left at the table with Olivia 
opposite to her, and unconscious of her observation. All 
without was silent, but within her bosom were many 
thoughts, in spirit addressed to her Lord and Master. 
She thought of the happy privileges she had left and ex- 
changed for coldness ; her active employments for a re- 
straint from duty ! This conflict of mind was interrupted 
by an inquiry from Olivia, who was intently gazing on 
her with her elbows on the table : 

' Are you going to cry, Miss Manners ? ' 
Mary, roused by this inquiry, awoke to the recollec- 
tion of the presence of the child, — she wiped away her 
tears in a moment, and replied, c Almost, dear little 
girl, but we will not cry. What shall I do for you ? 
Will you like to stay with me % ' 
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1 yes ; I had rather stay with you — will you read 
me a story ? ' 

'With pleasure ; I have a great many pretty stories, and 
in the Bible you know there are a great many histories.' 

1 But I don't mean them — I want some other hooks.' 

1 Have you any of your own ? ' 

' Yes, plenty ; I will fetch them.' She ran to another 
room, and soon returned with a number of small hooks 
in her slip, which she threw out on Miss Manners' lap, 
drawing her stool near her feet, and leaning on her knee, 
she sat down. Mary was relieved by this movement of 
the child, and was soon able to begin the task assigned 
her with cheerfulness. She felt, were she but allowed 
and left to make her own impression on the child, she 
might soon feel happy and useful. 

Mrs. Melville was not naturally an unkind person, 
but, from the selfish feelings that preoccupied her mind, 
she was unintentionally inflicting severe pain upon an 
excellent young person qualified to engage her regard, 
and to render her essential service, if properly called out,' 
and confidentially treated. And, unless she could over- 
come these "harassing feelings, she was likely to shut 
up a source of great usefulness and future comfort. 

When dinner-time arrived, the nursery school-table 
was set out, but when all was ready, Mrs. Melville sent 
for Olivia to join her in the dining-room, with a message 
to request Miss Manners would take care of herself, and 
direction to the servant to pay attention. 

Olivia seemed inclined to stay in the nursery, but 
Mary reminded her of her duty. ' It is mamma's desire, 
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you know, my love ; you must always have pleasure in 
obeying mamma ;' and, putting her hand into the nur- 
sery-maid's, added, 'Now, you will go directly, like a 
good girl.' 

' Kiss me then, Miss Manners.' 

That little salute was a token that raised Mary's 
heart to truly pleasurable emotion, and their mutual 
friendship seemed sealed. As she took her own seat for 
her solitary meal, a cheerful flow of gratitude overspread 
her heart, for which she thanked her God more fer- 
vently than for the bounty of the temporal food before 
her. Meantime, Olivia joined her parents, and under 
the influence of the morning impressions, with a quiet 
and obedient demeanour, rather than with the boisterous 
or flattering rush of meeting, as was her usual manner. 

Mrs. Melville, however, was not satisfied ; she did not 
discriminate between the two with just perception, and 
again felt the needless jealousy. Such things are too 
frequent, and parents thus often train their children to 
a sort of insincere adulation, subject too to changes, as 
the mind wearies under an over-excited expression, 
which is generally succeeded by indifference, if not pre- 
sumption. Consequently, ruffled feelings, and positive 
causes of rebuke, perpetually occur in the midst of ex- 
cessive indulgence. In a tone of discontent, Mrs. Mel- 
ville required an account of all that had passed, and 
Olivia, with ready pleasure, recounted the little incidents 
of the morning. 

There was nothing in all this to efo?- satisfy : there did 
not seem to have been any coaxing attempts to draw the 
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child away from her, and she became a little more at 
ease. Mary employed her time with her Bible and her 
books ; and, hoping to be soon allowed to act in her de- 
partment, endeavoured to arrange her plans, and to 
make herself acquainted with the accommodations of the 
apartment designed for her occupation with the chil- 
dren. She was surprised she had not yet seen the 
other children ; but, when her tea was brought in, in an- 
swer to her inquiry if they were well, the maid informed 
her they weVe from home with nurse, for change of air. 

Olivia's desire to return to Miss Manners, induced 
Mrs. Melville to think of more immediate direction to 
her young governess ; and, jnaking an effort to open the 
way for her duties, she accompanied the child, and in a 
kinder tone, said, 

' I hope you have been comfortable, Miss Manners, 
and attended to V 

1 Everything has been very comfortable, ma'am,' she 
replied, as she rose from her seat, ' and I only wait for 
your permission to begin my regular duty, and to be 
made acquainted with your wishes.' 

' My wishes may be shortly expressed ; for, as I am 
aware, that you have been accustomed to the best plans 
of instruction, I should desire you to pursue the same, 
with which I shall never interfere, so long as I do not 
perceive anything objectionable to my own mind.' 

' I hope I shall be found ready to attend to your sug- 
gestions at all times, and shall be thankful to be guided. 
I suppose my duty will be to take the entire charge of 
Miss Olivia, and her little brother V 
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< Certainly ; I wish them to be solely under your care, 
with no interference from others. One reason why nurse 
and the others are away, is this, that you may be set- 
tled with Olivia without nurse's presence, as, though a 
good-intentioned woman, she is apt to presume beyond 
her place, and has the habit of assuming an authority 
which I disapprove. I would have you always kind, 
and to avoid punishment. The maid, whose business 
it is to wait on the nursery, will supply you with all 
needful accommodations, and your bell will be always 
attended to.' 

' From the first rising in the morning, then to the last 
at night, they will be my sole charge 1 ' 

' Certainly ; and sleeping in the same room with 
them, you will also feel them under your watchful care 
for the night.' 

' Am I to arrange the hours of instruction, according 
to my own ideas, or will you be so good as to appoint 
them % ' 

1 They may be as you please, only remembering 
health, abundant air, and exercise ; and, though in ge- 
neral, these may be at regular hours, yet it is sometimes 
necessary to make alterations on account of season and 
weather. Of this you must judge.' 

6 Their wardrobe will require attention 1 ' 

1 Yes ; and if you are handy with your needle to keep 
all in repair and due order, when anything material oc- 
curs, we can have a little assistance. Neatness, care, 
and economy are necessary. You will find everything 
in their drawers, and an inventory of all — with every 
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material for the needle. At meal-times I shall often 
join you, as Mr. Melville is frequently from home, and 
perhaps I shall be able to assist you at those times in 
their lessons. And I have one anxious desire, which is, 
that you do not make any attempt to supersede me in 
the children's affection ; I frankly tell you that is what 
I could by no means bear.' 

For a moment Mary felt this injunction perplexing ; 
she did not conceive how this could be done : it had 
never occurred to her, that any love could rival that 
which was due to parents only, or that they could fear 
such a thing should happen. She knew the different 
nature of the attachments to others, — that they each 
had to be subordinate to their superior claims, and aU 
to that one supreme — to God ! She had no reply to this 
in readiness, and. Mrs. Melville continued, — 

' You, perhaps, do not like this restriction, but with 
me it is a chief point.' 

' 0, 1 have no dislike to this at all : I hope the chil- 
dren can love me, if it please God, without at all alter- 
ing their love to their parents. I trust I never shall 
forget the command of the Lord, or neglect to teach it 
to the children. But, am I not to endeavour to lead 
them to the love of God above attV 

Mary put this question with an anxious heart ; for, 
as yet, she had not traced it as a marked principle in 
the family, and she had been considerably exercised in 
mind on this subject. 

' To be sure,' Mrs. Melville replied, ' you needed not 
to have put such an inquiry ; it is the Christian's duty. 
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But, here let me remark, I wish my children to l>e 
piously brought up, but not to have their young minds 
oppressed with serious subjects. You must be careful, 
and endeavour to give them a cheerful feeling of religion.' 

Again, Mary was surprised, for she had found it the 
happiest of all happy impressions, and again she had no 
answer ready. Mrs. Melville had, however, expressed 
her own ideas, and the family-prayer bell ringing, they 
all adjourned to the room. Mr. Melville was at home 
that evening, and took the office. It was a great com- 
fort to Mary to see the whole family assembled, and to 
partake with them in this evening sacrifice of prayer 
and thanksgiving. It seemed to give her her proper 
welcome, and an earnest of better things. After prayer, 
Mr. Melville kindly took her hand, as he bade her wel- 
come, and snatching Olivia up, put her in Mary's arms, 
saying, ' There take her away to bed, and take care of 
her.' She quickly folded her in her embrace, and the 
child kissing her cheek, saying, ' Good night, papa, good 
night, mamma,' they left the room. 

Mary led the child to offer her own prayer, and put 
her to bed. She now felt she was entering upon her 
duty : and spending the rest of the evening in prayerful 
meditation on the past and on the future^ concluded 
another day of some trial. 

We must now leave Mary for a while to the exercise 
of her own good sense and proper principles, as she was 
making proof by her first efforts of what was likely to 
lie before her, and return to Matilda's happy situation, 
in many things the reverse of Mary's. Matilda, so far 
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from being left undirected and unsupported, received 
the constant notice and counsel of her kind friend. She 
felt she had little store of her own to communicate, be- 
cause she was conscious that her talents (which were 
not few) had not been placed on the right foundation ; 
and the more her mind opened to the spirit and precept of 
the Gospel, the more humbly and sensibly, she felt this 
deficiency, of which, when she listened to Mrs. Clifford's 
instructions, and perceived the great end she had in 
view, of doing all to the glory of God, and leading her 
family to the same holy desire, she was continually 
convinced by the comparison with her own ideas, and 
the methods she would have adopted herself. And 
when Mrs. Clifford sometimes proposed to leave her to 
her own efforts, she tremblingly solicited to be con- 
sidered a little child, under the privileges of the nursery 
instructions together with the children. She particu- 
larly delighted in hearing the scripture history un- 
folded, and the catechetical questions usually put after 
the reading and explanation. She often tried to an- 
swer them, but very often found herself excelled in 
minute circumstances by the little girl, who from in- 
fancy had been trained in this practice ; but occasional 
mistakes always led to some farther elucidation from 
Mrs. Clifford, and she was often indebted to an uninten- 
tional error for leading out further illustration of im- 
portant points. Mrs. Clifford took a lively interest in 
this young person, and was impressed with a persua- 
sion that some remarkable providence was connected 
with their association. 
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Matilda's gratitude was evinced by her great atten- 
tion, always ready to render whatever services were 
in her power ; delighting in being useful, she was 
ever on the watch for opportunities, and voluntarily 
took up the whole charge of the juvenile department. 
Naturally clever and active, she shrunk from nothing 
that was not inconsistent with her situation, as a de- 
pendent and privileged assistant and companion, which 
whilst she maintained her own proper character as in a 
distinct sphere, enabled her to win the regard of the 
other members of the household. She strove to con- 
sider herself as a useful daughter and friend to her in- 
structress, and was solicitous if possible to enjoy a longer 
residence than was originally proposed : dreading a 
moment perhaps not far off, when she should be under 
the necessity of leaving that happy roof. 

So the Lord orders all things in his wisdom, and if 
we will but trust him, being ready to observe his lead- 
ings and his openings, we shall ever find them the best 
suited to our best interests and proper abilities. Mary 
had received a fundamental fixed principle of action in 
the very great privileges she had enjoyed by early and 
regular religious instruction, and though young, had 
therefore a solid basis for her own support, and for 
the duties to which she was called, giving her the ad- 
vantage of maturity. Matilda, uninformed in the ex- 
perience of the power and practical application of the 
Gospel, yet awakened to a lively sense of its vast and 
vital importance, had she been thrown upon a difficult 
or opposing appointment, would have been tempted to 
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despair of success and ability, or might have been 
blinded to the necessity which exists in all situations, 
of pursuing her instructions on the ground of faith in 
Christ, and to have considered it a separate part of edu- 
cation ; but she was now learning how it should be in- 
terwoven in every particular part : nothing done, nothing 
learnt, without reference to the great precept in what- 
ever we do, being done as unto the Lord, and therefore 
in the Lord. This is a point which should be more 
borne in mind than it generally is, from the form 
adopted of certain days and hours for this special sub- 
ject, — which is well in itself, but should not therefore 
be a pretext for neglecting all other occasions. The 
motives should be constantly suggested — the object in 
view — the place which each occupation should hold — 
and their rank, so to speak, in the scale of importance. 

Matilda derived advantages from the children, the 
youngest even, in her little reflections, often brought to 
view subjects of deeper importance, and she tried to 
encourage their genuine remarks, not only interested 
in them, as shewing the impression of their own minds, 
but also as a means to herself, and proving how the 
young mind is capable of receiving and retaining these 
holy subjects, aided by the constant reference to them in 
daily intercourse. She was indeed gathering informa- 
tion from every passing circumstance, and whilst know- 
ing her own poverty, opuld not help also feeling the 
gradual increase of her possessions out of those richeB 
hid in Christ. 

Her disposition was naturally cheerful, and her play- 
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ful manners with the children frequently afforded the 
evidence of it. Yet the present deep interest of her 
soul, and the consciousness that her present advantages 
might soon be lost, gave an air of earnest attention at 
all times for whatever she could catch, that might have 
led a superficial observer to think her too grave and seri- 
ous for young people ; they however, did not seem to feel 
it so. The kindness of manner and gentleness of voice, 
convinced those little sensitive beings that there was 
love and pleasure in attending to them ; and her defer- 
ence, so marked, to their Mamma's instructions, was very 
perceptible to them. Long accustomed to feel their 
value, they had delight in perceiving the same in their 
new friend. When Mamma said any thing, or Mamma 
directed any thing, they looked upon it as decisive, 
knowing that her whole rule was derived from God's 
word, to which she always directed them for her au- 
thority. 

Whilst Matilda was thus reaping her invaluable ad- 
vantages, she received from her elder sister a letter full 
of anxious inquiry after her welfare, in which, after 
much affectionate regret on the necessity of the family 
separation, she added, ' I am also very anxious, dear 
Matilda, to know how you are in health and spirits, for I 
feared the seriousness of your thoughts on religion were 
depressing your mind, and likely to injure your health. 
I beseech you not to suffer this ; consider how distress- 
ing it would be to us in every way, should your strength 
and ability fail ; and I know I need not remind you 
how much of our dear mother's comfort depend on your 
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exertions, and should you lessen your powers, you 
would yourself have to labour under increased disad- 
vantages ;— besides, you will remember bow much time 
you ought to spare for the improvement of your own 
talents. Think of these things, my dear Matilda, and 
that by and by you may have to take up the interests 
of our sister Julia, with whom, perhaps, at a future 
period, you might unite and form an establishment for 
yourselves.' 

Matilda read this with much emotion. She felt-the 
justice of the prudent forethought of her sister, but she 
perceived the utter want of the true discernment. She 
now knew how to make the discrimination. She had 
been once in that mere natural state, and once would 
not have discerned the deficiency. But now, her mind 
being awakened and vpirituaRy taught, she spiritually 
discerned. Her heart yearned for the same blessings to 
be granted to her family, and she ventured to express 
her feelings in the following reply : 

' My dear Sister, 
' I am ever grateful for your kind thoughts of me, 
and for the suggestions you make of my duty to my 
dear mother, for whose comfort I ought, and it is my 
desire to devote myself to the utmost. And although 
you express uneasiness lest the impressions of my mind 
should injure my usefulness, I should wish to assure 
you they prove the very reverse, for they stimulate me 
to exertions from which I should have shrunk, not 
knowing the goodness and mercy of our God, which are 
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ever aUnnimcient and ever ready to help. I am sensible 
of the special advantages I am deriving every day, in 
attaining qualifications for the station to which God 
ha* appointed me, and I tremble to think what I should 
fvwe been without them I O, how unfit to teach others ! 
How unable to show the path of true wisdom ! How 
blind to my own faults, and therefore how unable to 
correct the faults of others ! I want to increase more 
and more in these impressions, and in the sacred know- 
ledge of my Saviour ! I feel this within my heart as a 
spring for every active duty, putting my mind into 
hearty action ! Religious knowledge does not lessen 
our abilities — far, far otherwise ; I feel a strength and 
pleasure in the use of the little I have, which once I 
never knew. I have a higher motive than for the bread 
that perishes, and in this very motive am more prepared 
for that you so naturally and properly desire, that I 
should be instrumental in procuring for our dear mo- 
ther. For the uniting with our dear Julia, I do in- 
deed wish earnestly, hoping first of all we may be 
united in Christ Jesus our Lord. This is my prayer 
for you, my dear sisters, and my ever-dear mother also : 
then we shall not know what real separation means ; 
we shall be one family in the household of God. Put 
away all thoughts about me but this, dear sister ; it will 
be my prayer, and I ask that it may be yours I 

i Matilda.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A DIFFERENT SYSTEM. 

Mrs. Clifford's quiet home was about to receive an 
interruption by a visit from a friend and relation, which 
had long been in prospect, and was now to be realized, 
with the addition of her two daughters and their gover- 
ness, whom she solicited might be allowed to accompany 
her ; knowing that Mr. Clifford was from home, and 
assigning as a reason, a desire for an opportunity of 
benefitting her family by a temporary association, and 
the good example of Mrs. Clifford's household arrange- 
ments. » 

Mrs. Clifford related the circumstances to Matilda, 
saying, ' What shall we do, Matilda ? I am afraid it 
will put some unpleasant things upon you, yet I hardly 
know how to refuse ; being aware there is much to 
correct in that little party, and it is perhaps a Chris- 
tian obligation to meet their desire.' 

' I beg you would not think of me, my dear madam ; 
I am entirely at your disposal, and should you think 
it necessary for me to be absent, I should think it my 

G 
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duty to leave my apartment at liberty. You would 
not deny me the happiness of returning, I hope, for yet 
a while longer, to reap the advantage of your valuable 
instruction.' 

6 Oh no, Matilda, I had no idea of that sort. You 
would indeed, become absolutely necessary to me, dur- 
ing such a period, for I am not a little anxious lest 
any examples might be put before my children which 
we should not approve. You must be the watchful 
friend and guardian of their eyes and ears and thoughts ; 
and be, as the Scripture says, " instant in season and 
out of season." I shall be very happy to impart any 
useful help, but I tremble to think I might possibly 
find some hurtful result to my own beloved children. 
Here is my positive and direct duty, as much as in me 
lies, to shield my darlings. I have sometimes thought 
of separating you and them from myself for the time, 
but I cannot venture upon such a step at present. 1 

Matilda felt full sympathy with her kind friend, but 
knew not how to help, only she earnestly requested 
such directions as should give her an assurance of act- 
ing according to her desire. 

The appointed day arrived. A handsome carriage, 
with all its fashionable equipments, appeared, and Lady 
Montague was announced. She entered the room with 
many expressions of pleasure and politeness, followed by 
her two daughters, and their governess, Miss Oswald. 
Mrs. Clifford's Christian kindness prompted a friendly 
welcome, with inward prayerful appeal to the Lord, 
that his blessing might be upon the meeting. The first 
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salutation oyer, Lady Montague, taking her daughters 
by the hand, led them to Mrs. Clifford. This is my 
eldest, Letitia, named after our venerable relative ; and 
this Lucy, named after our cousin. I hope these names 
will keep up the remembrance of the links that unite 
us in relationship. Then turning to their companion 
she slightly said, ' Miss Oswald ; * who bowed with 
haughty reserve, and directing the little girls where 
to seat themselves, took her own chair near them, 
where they sat in mute stillness, while the conversation 
continued for a short time between the elder ladies, 
and then all retired to prepare for dinner. 

When at table, Lady Montague remarked, ' I do not 
see your dear little girl here, does she not join our party 1 ' 

' No, I think her better with her friend in the nur- 
sery, where I generally dine with them when alone ; 
she is too young yet to be with us.' 

' Oh, but as my daughters are young, might she not 
join us ? ' 

' Better not,' was the decided, but gentle reply ; 'there 
is a great difference in their ages ; I should think she 
would appear much too childish to be thought at all 
companionable.' 

But Letitia and Lucy seemed to think anything 
which would break the formality of their situation 
would be pleasant ; and Letitia was going to make the 
request, when Miss Oswald sternly said, ( Miss Montague, 
you heard what Mrs. Clifford judged best.' Thus 
silenced, she did not presume to speak more, and after 
partaking of the dessert, asking leave to withdraw, 

G 9 
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Miss Oswald rose, and her two pupils simultaneously, 
retiring to the room appropriated to their occupation : 
when the followingconversation took place between Mrs. 
Clifford and her visitor. 

' I have longed for this opportunity, and am grateful 
you have granted it ; for I have a painful anxiety in my 
present circumstances with my governess, who is an 
excellent woman, and admirably endowed with well- 
cultivated talents ; but there is such a cold reserve about 
her, it is a real interruption to our family happiness. 
She never seems to think herself one with us, but always 
holds the distance of a stranger. 9 

' I perceive the distance, but perhaps there may be a 
fault on your part, a want of communicating a sense 
that you feel her a part of your family. 9 

' 1 do not know how that could be ; I make a point 
of her being always introduced to my company, and 
always making one in our drawing-room, when the 
hours of study are over.' 

' That might be without your making her sensible 
of your friendly regard. There is often a proud, high 
mind in persons so circumstanced, who submit to be 
treated with coldness and as a part of a family estab- 
lishment, but support the mortification by a pride too 
lofty to allow itself to betray that mortification ; and in 
such case assume a more than ordinary high demeanour 
towards their pupils, and those to whom they are en- 
gaged.' 

' Do you think it is so in this instance 1 ' 

'I will not presume to say so, having had so slight a 
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view ; but I did not observe any friendly manner in any 
one of the party towards each other. You will excuse, 
I hope, this remark, I should be sorry to offend.' 

' Oh you cannot offend, but I do not know in what I 
am deficient.' 

' Certainly, if you desire a free and confidential in- 
tercourse, you must open the way for it yourself, in a 
genuine and sincere manner. A proud mind will not 
be the first to make advances, which it might suspect 
would be repulsed : there is often a quick sensitiveness 
on these points, which may be quite unknown and un- 
felt by those who too often put it to trial.' 

* But really/ Lady Montague rejoined, ' it would be 
very troublesome to have these points to consider ; and 
if it were not for the necessity of the case, to tell you 
the truth, I would not have an inmate who should 
oblige me to take the trouble of having to please or 
draw her out.' 

' Your assertion is a sufficient explanation. You are 
seeking merely a convenience, and do not feel the par- 
ticular value of having the lady-instructress of your 
children, to be one with whom you would be yourself in 
intimate and friendly communion, and towards whom it 
would be no trouble to act with kind consideration to 
please. It would be the natural consequence of social 
family intercourse. A governess should be well and 
prudently selected, and when so selected, she should 
be no stranger, but an adopted welcome inmate and 
friend. This is my view.' 

' I do not feel that I could do this ; I believe I am 
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naturally distant to strangers, and adverse to forming 
intimacies.' 

' There is your error. Confidence and friendship do 
not impose inconvenient intimacies. Neither does it 
seem to me allowable to hold the idea of stranger to- 
wards one to whom you are committing the greatest 
trust and nearest interest of your heart, the instruc- 
tion and happiness of your children. You are not 
aware how much these erroneous feelings injure them, 
and make, of what ought to be a constant growing 
pleasure, an irksome formal task of constraint. The 
sunshine of happy genial good will, and acknowledg- 
ment of the arduous exertions of instruction, would 
shed a beam of satisfaction on all, and impart a cheer- 
ful aspect on all the daily routine of what is necessarily 
so formal and undeviating.' 

' But how can I change my nature, or throw away 
my reserve f 

' Say rather, change your habits and your views, — 
and your estimate of the value of other characters, — and 
the extent of your obligation to a person uprightly en- 
deavouring to discharge the duties of so responsible a 
trust. You are perhaps little aware of the arduous 
task, and perhaps have never attempted to undertake 
it, even in its first or more easy stages.' 

' I confess I know nothing of the practice ; I suppose 
I have done my best in providing one whom I have 
every reason to believe to be a lady fully qualified to 
take my place.' 

* Let this mbsttiwtiorii you unconsciously express, be 
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a sufficient argument, that one taking your place, is en- 
titled to every consideration her character and talents 
have a right to claim. She holds a certain rank in 
society, of no indifferent estimation.' 

Some casual circumstances changed the conversation, 
but Mrs. Clifford did not lose the impression, nor fail 
to observe the more material deficiency of a spirit of 
religion, or any influence of that holy charity which 
proceeds from the love and service of God. In the 
mean time the young people had been drawn together, 
and the cheerful kindness which pervaded their school- 
room, soon produced a friendly intercourse among all 
the party. Matilda had learnt how to preserve all 
order and decorum with liberty and playful ease ; and 
even Miss Oswald partook of the general pleasure, and 
seemed to unbend. 

Soon the question was put by Letitia to Susanna, 
' What shall we play at ? ' ' Oh,' she answered, ' I have 
many pretty games,' and hastened to take down from 
the shelf, several small boxes. i You shall choose. Here 
is Scripture characters — maps,— calculations — chrono- 
logy.' But Letitia did not appear pleased with any of 
these, and enquired, ' Have you nothing else 1 ' 

' Yes, we have many toys, but I thought you were 
too big for them. I have a beautiful wax doll.' 

' Oh,' Lucy said, ' we will have that.' 

The doll was taken out of the drawer, and was much 
admired; and Susanna expressed her own delight, — 
* Well, it is a pretty thing,' and gazing on it, with some 
caution put it into the hands of their visitor. ' It is a 
long time since I saw it.' 
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Letitia and Lucy contended for the possession. 

' Take care/ Susanna said, ' Don't break it, and don't 
tumble its clothes.' 

1 Who made the clothes % ' 

' I did ; Mamma cut them all out, and fitted them, 
but I did the work.' 

' You did it ! ' Lucy exclaimed ; and Letitia remarked, 
' I am sure I could not, I have had many dolls, but 
never dressed one.' 

' What's the use of having one then,' Susan said 
with surprise, c You could not play with a naked 
doll.' 

' Oh yes, they did very well for me, — Miss Oswald 
says I cannot hem a pocket-handkerchief.' 

The mention of Miss Oswald's name drew her atten- 
tion, and she was pleased to look at the neat needle- 
work, remarking to Matilda, 'She must have begun 
very early to learn the use of her needle ? ' 

' Yes ; it is Mrs. Clifford's excellent plan to begin 
early all the groundwork of the several things suited to 
their capacity.' 

' Is this a specimen of other attainments ? ' 

' Yes ; Susanna is well advanced in the common 
rules of Arithmetic, writes very prettily a clear large 
hand, and reads with perfect propriety.' 

Miss Oswald then addressed Susanna, who was un- 
conscious of being a subject of conversation. ' Come to 
me, Susanna ; tell me if you found it very hard work to 
learn arithmetic, writing, and reading ? ' 

' Hard ! no, I know nothing about it : I don't 
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know hardly how it was, but mamma taught me lessons 
every day, and so somehow I learnt them.' 

6 Did it tire you, love ] ' 

' no ; mamma is so kind, and makes all my lessons 
so pleasant ! Does she not, dear Miss Meadows ? next 
to mamma, I love to learn with you. Only, you know, 
I do grow tired sometimes with counting my music, and 
you will not allow me to play without.' 

* No ; not yet, my love : you must first grow so well 
acquainted with the measures of your bars, that you 
will afterward always count by the eye, without know- 
ing you are taking the trouble ; just as you now read 
your Bible without dividing all the words by syllables.' 

' I shall be glad when that time comes.' 

The children resumed their amusements ; but, Ma- 
tilda observed the two sisters invariably rejected such as 
required mental application, and seemed pleased with 
such only as were of a childish nature. Susanna too, 
without being aware of the impression, felt it to be the 
case, for, in the endeavour to please them, she had 
sought up many toys, long since discarded. 

Miss Oswald insensibly threw off her usual reserve, 
and feeling herself with kind and intelligent associates, 
entered freely into conversation with Matilda. 

' You have great advantage in having the charge of 
such well-prepared pupils ; for even the little fellow 
looks all intelligence ; it is a great help to have a mother 
who takes so great an interest and share in the children's 
improvement.' 

'Yes, indeed I feel it so; and, though I am here 
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really as a favour done to myself, I am every day learn- 
ing something of important value both for this world 
and the next.' 

' I have understood Mrs. Clifford is a religious person.' 

' how sweetly so ! ' Matilda replied. ' Religion is 
the foundation of all she communicates. The first 
spring of the day is dedicated to God ; and, on this 
principle it is, that so much happiness, and peace, and 
success, attend our daily course of occupation or relax- 
ation ; until we close the day with,the heart-surrendered 
devotion to Him, whom she has set before her, and who 
has been her guide and stay through the day/ 

Miss Oswald was silent awhile,— then, as if meditating 
on a comparison of situation, said, ' /am very differently 
circumstanced.' 

' Not happily, I am afraid ! ' 

' Far from it ; I have left a home under family dis- 
tresses, where I have been accustomed to every indul- 
gence, in the full freedom of social affectionate inter- 
course with friends of congenial tastes and pursuits, and 
find myself strangely bereaved of all that was tender 
and dear, to be received as an hireling, or as one of a 
distinct race of beings, without the softness of sympa- 
thy, or even the urbanity of benevolence. .Yet obliged 
to be always in a kind of attendance, and always as one 
attached to my two pupils, as though there were no 
other possible link by which I should form a member of 
the family :— you will not wonder that my pride is 
completely roused to hold myself as none otherwise con- 
nected.' 
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Matilda's sympathy was in fall action, until repressed 
by the last sentence, which induced her to remark, 
' Probably that latter feeling was too likely to fix the 
distance she seemed to feel so acutely, and that a softer 
manner on her part might produce a more pleasing one 
in the other. 

' Never ! ' she replied, with emphasis. ' If I am any 
judge of character, nothing would unbend that haughty 
pride ; and I am not of a temper to condescend to con- 
ciliate it.' 

Matilda's late association had withdrawn her so much 
from the manners and sentiments of the world, that she 
felt shocked, and, for a moment, knew not how to reply. 
Faithfulness at last dictated. ' Pardon me, my dear 
Miss Oswald, for taking a liberty, but allow me to say, 
I tremble for your happiness, if you retain these resent- 
ful and proud feelings ; they will be a bar to your 
peace of mind, and preclude the possibility of better 
terms of association.' 

' It may be so ; but I shall not change. I will acquit 
myself of my duty to the children for a short engage- 
ment, and then seek a more genial roof.' 

' But will not the affection of the children and their 
improvement, afford you some compensation V 

' Affection ; I see none : and improvement most un- 
promising. Unlike your little charge, they have never 
had any early instruction to prepare the way. They 
have been chiefly under the care of their own maid, who 
has had no duty to do for them, but to dress and pro- 
tect them, and yield to all their wayward fancies ; 
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and, at their age, seven and eight, I have everything to 
begin, in the way of regular lessons, — to remove innu- 
merable false notions — to correct innumerable bad 
habits, and to unbend my own mind from high attain- 
ments to accommodate to their state of perfect ignorance. 
It is a hard task, and particularly distasteful to my 
mind. Nevertheless, for the time being, I will perform 
the engagement I entered into. 9 

Matilda could not hear this without much pain of 
heart, and could not but perceive the radical defect— 
the total want of a heart yielded to the yoke of Christ. 
But the evening drawing to a close, Mrs. Clifford sum- 
moned her family to their evening devotion : and this 
little congregation, formed of such discordant tempers, 
all sat to hear the words of the Gospel, and all knelt in 
one posture of worship to the One God and Saviour, 
who seeks and saves the lost ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

▲ FURTHER INSIGHT. 

The next morning commenced as the last day had 
closed, and Mrs. Clifford accompanied Matilda into the 
schoolroom, telling her she should he under the neces- 
sity of leaving her for a day, in order to accompany 
Lady Montague to pay some visits in the neighbour- 
hood, to friends of long acquaintance. ' I leave you, 
therefore, Matilda, in trust with my own treasures, and 
with the additional duty of attention to Miss Oswald 
and her two pupils. You must pass the day in the 
manner you will find most conducive to the general 
comfort and benefit. I must commit this to your 
judgment.' 

Matilda almost shrank from a duty so different to 
any she had heretofore been called to ; but, after a little 
consideration, and seeking the gracious guidance of Him 
whose eye is ever upon us, she determined to pursue her 
usual plans, unless any particular obstacle were pre- 
sented ; and she had hardly seated her little pupils near 
her, before Miss Oswald tapped at the door, and, with 
the two little girls, joined the party, saying, 
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'Miss Montagues are so restless to be with their 
young friend Susanna ; and I also, wishing to be one 
with you, have taken this liberty.' They rushed to Su- 
sanna, who, with pleasure, seemed to be ready to re- 
commence play, but little Henry threw his arms round 
Matilda, showing no inclination to leave his known 
friend for a new one. But Matilda soon settled all in a 
moment, by saying, ( No, my dear Susan, not yet ; we 
must first do something useful and improving. I do 
not like to lose your lesson. Mamma would not like it.' 

' no ; I know she would not,' she cheerfully re- 
plied ; and smiling at Letitia, as if to say ' By and bye, 
I shall be at liberty,' she resumed her seat, going through 
her Scripture reading and questions, and all the other 
little studies in which, for her age, she was very for- 
ward ; doing them with that ready alacrity, the result of a 
well-trained mind, understanding what she was about, 
and comprehending its utility. Only the eye was occa- 
sionally directed to her young visitors, who sometimes 
played with the toys, and at other times were arrested 
to observe the progress of Susanna's morning -work ; 
until the time for her music-lesson, when they drew 
near to her to look over her book. That done, and 
everything put by orderly in its place, the proposal was 
made for a walk, and they all prepared to go out. 

Miss Oswald opened the way for conversation, re- 
marking, ' I have been much pleased with your method, 
and with your intelligent little girl. You must excuse 
my having sat as a spectator, for I wished for the oppor- 
tunity ; and I thought, besides, the scene might be useful 
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to my two pupils, and that it would perhaps stimulate 
them to some desire of imitation. But, you see, they 
are so little prepared for those instructions, that they 
seemed to have no interest in what was going on. 9 

' I did observe their indifference ; hut, you may he 
able to open their minds by patience and kindness, and 
condescending for a time to lay aside your own supe- 
rior pleasures of high attainments, in order to dig and 
lay a foundation in their young and neglected minds.' 

' the labour of such a task ! ' 

* Cannot you think of the great benefit to the young 
ones ? — and remembering God's condescending love to 
us, endeavour to undertake this office ? without which 
you can never have the great pleasure of building up.' 

The principle presented by Matilda was not compre- 
hended by Miss Oswald ; she was as much in the back 
ground here as her pupils were in the mental develop- 
ment. 

' It does not suit me ; such ABC work belongs to 
other minds.' 

c I do not know how you may feel, but I confess / 
should feel it a very constraining object. The more 
cause to regret the early want, the more urgent the 
necessity,— the more impelling must be the Christian 
desire to remedy the defect, and to bend with full pur- 
pose of heart to the necessity of the case. It is evident 
there is no time to lose, too much has already been lost. 
And why not take it up and have the great satisfaction 
of forming their minds to the requisite preparations ? 
It would be a noble object and a great reward.' 
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The ' noble object 9 for a moment struck Miss Os- 
wald as worthy a thought — and she replied, * Yes, but 
the time that would be required ! and the utter coldness 
of the parent towards my efforts ! She is eagerly 
anxious for the children's attainment of all that seems 
to be needful, but she wants to jump upon all at once, 
without recollecting she has neglected the gradual pre- 
paration whilst their minds were impressible, and their 
self-will unprejudiced against instruction. You forget, 
Miss Meadows, that whilst I have to convince them of 
the necessity, and to apply my instruction, I have the 
odious labour of undoing bad habits of mind. Idleness, — 
indifference, — wrong conceptions, — and all the idle no- 
tions of foolish stories, out of which they seem to me to 
have selected the evil examples and neglected the better. 
The "noMework" would be frustrated, and the "re- 
ward" fail.' 

Whilst these sentiments were uttered, Matilda felt 
indeed the work was cheerless, unless the motive of love 
and charity should animate to exertion ; and she could 
not but make comparisons between this situation and 
that which she herself was occupying under the en- 
couragement of a wise and assidious mother ; and of 
docile, well-trained children, one of whom being already 
advanced beyond the usual first books, was taking plea- 
sure in her own conscious improvement. 

1 You cannot,' Miss Oswald continued, ' enter into 
my circumstances : yours are so totally different. Lady 
Montague has made a mistake in engaging me under 
the present state of the children. She should have had 
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them prepared by ground- work plans, and then have 
looked to the succeeding higher branches.' 

' Yes, I can enter into your circumstances, from 
the very reason of their difference from my own. Yet 
it does not alter my idea that you would find the 
reward in the pleasure of having accomplished a great 
work, could you prevail upon yourself to lay aside your 
own preference, and recalling to mind the simple steps 
by which you yourself attained your present high 
acquirements, patiently tread them over again, hand in 
hand with your little neglected pupils. Feel for them, 
and let kindness move you to make this sacrifice for 
their good.' 

Miss Oswald looked earnestly at Matilda, as if to 
penetrate whether she spake her real sentiments — and 
then abruptly said, * How did you begin your own 
plan 1 ' 

Matilda blushed as she recollected she was advising 
what she had never been called upon to practise, and 
hesitated to reply. 

' TeU me,' Miss Oswald asked, * if you found it plea- 
sant to lay aside your own preference for this first 
foundation-work ? ' 

' To confess the truth, I have never been tried. But,' 
she continued with much emotion, i I have learnt what 
it is in a very different manner from that which I have 
ventured to recommend.' 

< How is that ? ' 

' By the method of patience and love which has 
been exercised towards myself.' 

H 
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6 then, I see, you have been a kind of pupil your- 
self under that superior woman Mrs. Clifford.' 

' Yes, indeed, I have ; but her lessons were not con- 
fined to those things which you have called foundation 
work. Such to her would be superficial. She dug deeper 
and laid a foundation which she had practically expe- 
rienced, a more sure support of that which she proposed 
to build thereupon.' 

The terms used by Matilda did not fail to strike Miss 
Oswald's mind as those which alluded to scripture 
truths, and she answered shortly, ' O, I perceive you 
mean religious foundation ; but I have never entered 
deeply into that subject.' 

1 Then? Matilda answered, as the zeal and honesty 
of her heart swelled to utterance, ' Then, Miss Oswald, 
may I venture to reply without offence, — you have yet 
to learn the first training for your arduous pursuit, and 
to become a little child to sit at the feet of Jesus.' 

Miss Oswald coloured, being unaccustomed to be told 
she needed any thing, but recovering herself, as she read 
Matilda's anxious and ingenuous countenance, she put 
out her hand, saying, ' No offence, Miss Meadows, but 
your sentiments are new to me.* 

Matilda gladly pressed her hand, but felt it expe- 
dient to discontinue the subject. She turned their ob- 
servation to the little girls, who had seated themselves 
near a bed of flowers, and were selecting their favourites 
for a'nosegay, each expressing their preference. ' 0, 1 
will have this — I like this best— this is sweetest,' as they 
plucked their choice. 
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' Now, / like this,' Susanna said, ' for I have a rea- 
son why.' 

' What reason ? mine is much more pretty in the 
colour.' 

' But mine is so sweet ! * 

' So is mine sweet ; smell it.' 

' But mine will be sweet after it is faded and dead, 
—yours will not ? ' 

* No, I know that. 9 

' Then yours is like things of this world. Mine is 
like things for heaven I ' 

In so material a part of parental duty as that of the 
training of the minds of their young offspring in the 
ways of the Lord x it is a subject of much surprise how 
utterly negligent some parents are ; acting as though 
immortal beings had no other concern than for this mor- 
tal life, and as if, though they must live eternally, they 
had no obligation to consider for them how they shall so 
live ! but providing only for the present world and for the 
short subsistence of the present life, are totally regard- 
less of all that lies beyond this world's concerns. There 
are many parents of this description, and some of the 
many who would be exceedingly displeased to be told 
they were acting in this, I may say, next to infidel 
manner towards the children whom God has given 
them ; little thinking of that day of inquiry when all 
the gifts of God will have to be accounted for ; when 
they one day will be confronted by those gifts as wit- 
nesses whether they have been faithful to their charge. — 

Of all the affecting concerns of that day of inquiry, and 

H 2 
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divine justice, when the judgment will be set and the 
books opened, for the record of the deeds done in the 
body ; — we can picture nothing more deeply agonizing 
than the negligence of parental duty in the relative ob- 
ligations to their children ; which, if grace hath not 
prevented by the sovereign power of redeeming love, 
would be so awfully attested by the presence of the 
neglected individuals standing in condemning evidence 
by their own lost condition ! 

Nor should parents be unmindful of the duty of early 
training from the first dawning of the mental faculties ; 
that proper habits be formed ; proper restraints adopted ; 
proper practices exhibited ; and proper language, the 
language of Zion, taught and spoken in their hearing. 
The outward senses are particularly those by which 
young children receive impressions, and should never 
be abused by bad example or sinful scenes. These are 
considerations which render the appointments of a nur- 
sery department so important : for the lessons or the 
practice of the mother, however good, and zealously 
and affectionately impressed, may be all obliterated in 
a moment's absence of the parental eye by a false or 
unguarded nursery attendant ; nor unless these have the 
fundamental principles of grace and religious feeling, 
can there be any assurance that these pernicious effects 
may not be continually undermining the parental les- 
son, and frustrating all their anxious hopes and efforts. 

How often is a nursery-maid selected on inferior 
motives ; such as appearance and external qualifications ; 
but how vain, how utterly unworthy and beneath the 
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thought of justly thinking parents are these ; forgetting 
their first duty to investigate intrinsic principles 
and character, and to ascertain the rooted habits. 
There is difficulty doubtless, in obtaining the ready* 
formed attendant, but it is not impossible : though in 
the lower ranks of society there is so great a fault in 
their general mode of acquiring the needful ability. 
Often accustomed to vicious scenes and practices at their 
homes, and as often exposed to them in their situations, 
in places of service, where, whilst learning the business 
of the family, they are often contracting the contamina- 
tion of the evils prevailing ; and learning how to cover 
them by superficial cleverness. 

How often has my heart sickened at the scenes 
presented in the public parades or walks ; where 
children are sent out for the benefit of air and exer- 
cise, but where the indiscreet or ill-disposed maid 
feels herself liberated from the restraint of the mater- 
nal eye, and at liberty to join company with others 
like herself ; to gossip over the affairs of the family, 
and talk over their own private plans ; flirt with 
the men-servants, or court the attention of supe- 
riors, who have often a ready access to their foolish 
vanity, by a knowledge of, or admiration of, the child. 
It was on the overlooking of a scene like this, that my 
attention was attracted by a young person, who was 
taking care of four children, and had withdrawn herself 
to a part of the walk where fewer people promenaded. 
I had watched her some time, her whole attention was 
with her little charge, sometimes playing with them, 
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semetimes pointing out various objects. I drew towards 
them for the pleasure of noticing their pretty manners, 
and came up just at the moment when the youngest 
was shuddering at the sight of a worm, near the path, 
exclaiming— 

' Ah, nasty thing ! ' 

' George ! ' the eldest girl said, ' for shame ! to call 
God's works " nasty things." ' 

' What did little George do ? ' the nurse enquired. 
' Look at it a little and take notice how wonderfully 
it can go away, although it has no feet ! * 

George's attention was caught by this remark, and 
the worm, which in the first instance was an object of 
disgust, became an object of curiosity and admiration. 

1 See how short it has made itself ! Do you see how 
it shrinks up ? ' 

' Oh, but look now how long it is ! See its small 
pointed head and its stretched-out body ! ' 

' Now, now ! look, it is short again ! ' 

' There, how fast it goes on, first short and then long, 
and then short, and then long again ! ' 
' ' But see now, it has put its head in that hole ! ' 

' Watch, and you will soon see it no more.' 
. ' There, it is gone ! ' 

' Is it not a very wonderful little creature 1 It lives 
in the earth. It can move to great distances, though 
it has no feet, neither wings. Who taught you to call 
it " nasty ? " ' 

' Emma Hardy called it so, and ran away from one, 
yesterday, when she saw it.' 
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' But I did not think my Georgy would forget that 
" God made eyery thing that creepeth on the earth after 
his kind." • 

I was inclined to join this little party, but there 
was so much of retiring modesty in the young person, 
and she was so wholly engrossed with her little ones, 
that I felt it to be a kind of presumption to address 
them, and they soon left the walk, some others being 
drawn to the same retired part. I had finished my 
walk, however, and followed them at a little distance, 
till a carriage stopping to take them up, I soon lost 
sight of them altogether. 

Such little incidents as these are to me full of in- 
terest and instruction, and perhaps with more habitual 
observations of those which daily .occur, we should 
form a better estimate of character, and its important 
bearing on the formation of the opening mind of chil- 
dren : the same manner and aptitude of taking advan- 
tage of present occurrences, would doubtless run through 
the whole day, increasing the positive enjoyments of 
the young ones, and laying a foundation for just dis- 
crimination. How different to that utter carelessness 
of the children's maids we usually see ; who leave their 
important trust to use their acute powers of observation, 
on actions and manners, wholly unfit for them to witness ; 
or else to remain in apathetic indifference to every object 
around them, uninformed of their nature, or of their con- 
nexion with the great concern of the soul. And yet this 
is that to which parents in general doom the early years 
of their children ; except perhaps an hour or two, when 
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they take them to themselves to he spoilt with foolish 
indulgence, and so to increase the difficulties of the 
nursery, and after they have thus acquired innumerable 
evils, they then begin to think about what they call 
" education." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MATERNAL WEAKNESSES. 

But to return to Mrs. Melville's little school-room, and 
her faithful assistant. Not many weeks had elapsed, 
ere Mrs. Melville had discovered enough to perceive the 
value of the plan she had adopted, and the suitableness 
of the young person selected for her ; though often 
troubled with suspicions of failing attachment in her 
little girl to herself, for want of duly appreciating the 
regulation of her manners and affections, as gradually 
subjecting to the restraint and propriety of an opening 
and improved mind. The happiness the child felt in 
the consistent and uniform manners of her instructress, 
soon changed her dislike of books and lessons into an 
eager desire of learning more : she became pleased and 
encouraged by her own beginning performances, and in 
feeling she was making acquisitions, which promised her 
great delight : and Miss Manners had already gained a 
material point in establishing a principle that all must 
be begun and pursued, with reference to the God of 
all love and grace. Olivia's quick observation was 
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called out, perceiving the devout prayerfulness with 
which Mary began her daily duties, and she conse- 
quently felt when guided to offer her own prayer for bles- 
sing, that she was following the example of one who felt 
it a first duty for herself, and she willingly echoed the 
petition which she was taught to present. That done, 
the dressing proceeded quietly, with many profitable 
remarks at the same time, for when the mind is truly 
impressed, we can scarcely proceed with the necessary 
attention to the body, without being reminded of many 
spiritual comparisons, which Mary was free to express, 
and the inquisitiveness of the child was as free to call 
upon, without form, but as naturally suggested by 
the employment ; in such- incidental observations as 
the following, — one morning whilst dressing. 

' You told me how our Lord Jesus Christ washes his 
children clean.' 

' Yes, dear, but what with 1 ' 

' Did'nt you say with his own blood 1 ' 

' Yes, indeed, he shed his precious blood to make us 
clean from sin. 1 

< What is sin ? ' 

' It is the evil in the heart, which offends God by 
naughty thoughts and actions. Sin, is not loving God. 
Sin, is disobeying God.' 

s When you made me sit by myself yesterday, and 
Would not hear me my lesson, what was it for 1 ' 

* Did I not tell you it was because you were com- 
mitting sin, in being obstinate and disobedient ? ' 

' Then did punishing me put away sin ? ' 
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1 No, but the punishment showed you it was wrong 
and wicked, and it led you to think about it, and then 
God made you understand how naughty you were, and 
did you not feel very sorry when you understood this ? ' 

1 Yes, I did,- — I cried, and I was glad when you made 
me kneel down, and ask for that blood to wash out 
my sin.' 

' Now then, dear little girl, we will remember this, 
and look to the Lord to be with us to-day. Now we 
may go to breakfast, asking Him to bless it to our use, 
and then we will have our pleasant lessons.' 

'Andthen V 

' Then we shall go out into the garden.' 

' So we shall, and I will make haste.' 

* But do them well, you know.' 
• Thus, by easy and cheerful communications, with 
affectionate manners, many important preparatory les- 
sons were unfolded and imbibed ; so that when a por- 
tion of the Bible was read, there was a key to help to 
the comprehension of the word of grace by the happy 
facility of imparting its foundation-truths, and an illus- 
tration by the aptness to take occasion of such events 
as afforded opportunity for an unaffected application. 
These are often suggested by the remarks of children, 
proving the working of their minds towards the satisfy- 
ing of their thoughts and inquiries. These should 
always be answered. They are often probably suggestions 
of the Spirit, meant to be a step towards greater deve- 
lopements, and perhaps, after many days, to be recalled : 
or if not recalled, may have been one of those early in- 
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terests with which many more striking circumstances 
have been connected. Such things may appear to the 
superficial observer of little moment, bat it should be 
remembered that babes and sucklings are teachable, that 
they have the power of human understanding, though 
infantine, which can be brought into use with as much 
propriety and prospect of success as the outer members 
of the body, each and all exercised in their appointed 
capacity. 

Mrs. Melville began to take pleasure in her nursery 
instructions, and more frequently visited the room, sit- 
ting by without interrupting the course of the studies, 
and was delighted to trace the advances which proceeded 
by little and little with so much ease to her dear child, 
only occasionally disturbed by some refractory tempers. 
On these occasions there were difficulties. Mamma was 
always for overlooking the faults, and yielding to the 
wayward fancies. One unhappy day, it so happened, 
that a counting lesson was a subject of temptation ; 
and, though Olivia had readily learnt the single units 
and the tens to a hundred, she unexpectedly refused 
to repeat the successive numbers after 44, but passed 
to 60, and so on. 

' No, my dear. What follows, forty-four ? — the an- 
swer was 43, 44, 60 ! No, Olivia, dear ; 42, 48, 44, 
forty — 1 — Sixty was the answer again. No, Olivia ; say 
the right number ; we cannot miss all the numbers be- 
tween 44 and 60.' 

' Don't tease the child,' Mrs. Melville interrupted ; 
' Tell her. 1 Mary was on the eve of gaining the point 
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by quiet perseverance, when this was directed ; but, 
being told to solve the difficulty, she of course did so, 
and the child proceeded, but immediately renewed the 
fault in the next ten, and her mamma said, 

* Be a good girl, my Olivia, and my fifty-jwe, and I 
will count you out fifty-five comfits.' 

Mary was very sorry, but did not venture to state 
her persuasion, that this method would not cure the 
evil. The thing was said, and the condition fulfilled ; 
but the fault was uncorrected, and as the lesson pro- 
ceeded, it was renewed. Mrs. Melville interfered again, 
saying, * Put it away ; she will say it to-morrow, like 
a good girl, perhaps she is tired.' 

' I beg pardon, - Mary said, ' but it is only humour, 
and Olivia knows she is doing wrong. If you will allow 
me to proceed, she will be convinced of the sin of such 
temper, and be ashamed.' 

' No, no ;' was the answer. * It is better to put it 
away, she is tired.' 

The counting was put away, in obedience to mamma's 
desire ; but, though Olivia gained her point, and, under 
the influence of that triumph, ran to her mamma, as if 
to kiss her, she buried her face in her lap to hide the 
blush, and the conscious tear. 

' Kiss me, my Olivia ; you are tired, are you not?' 

* Yes, mamma ;' she replied, in a choked voice ; i I 
am very tired.' 

Mary, who possessed the discernment derived from 
Scripture light, sat in silence, exceedingly grieved at 
this false proceeding, and pained to observe the struggle 
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of conscience, checked by the pride of the moment, and 
the plausible pretext. Olivia carefully avoided meeting 
Mary's eye, and her mamma, noticing the flushed cheek 
and swimming eye, said, ' You shall go out with me, 
Olivia.' Then, turning to Mary, ' You should be judi- 
cious, and when you see this languor, give up the lessons.' 
So, taking Olivia by the hand, went to the door. 

Mary respectfully rose to open the door, and meeting 
the half-countenance of the child, said, ' Olivia,— dear, 
you are not tired. I am very sorry !' The tears fell down 
Olivia's cheek at this appeal ; and, though she went 
with her mamma, it was evident the conviction she felt 
was strong and painful. She continued with her mamma 
the remainder of the day, but was depressed, and in- 
wardly often wished to be with Mary in the nursery, 
while Mrs. Melville attributed all the symptoms to some 
creeping indisposition, which only aggravated the real 
disease by supplying more vain and false excuses. 

Here was a kind of instruction subtle and destructive, 
putting the young mind to the stretch and practice of 
counterfeit pretences ; and that conflict of subduing her 
conviction by the strife of (Mowed sin. Very different 
would have been her young teacher's method. She 
would have pressed the truth, even had she not gained 
the surrender of her vrill so soon as might have been 
wished ; but she would have persevered to obtain the 
point, if possible, by quiet perseverance, and the continued 
application to the child's conscience. And even had she 
found it expedient to put an end to the temptation, by 
suspending the lesson, she would have explained to the 
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child her sin, and her own motive for changing the em- 
ployment. 

Mary's solitary day was spent in much serious con- 
templation of the natural heart and its' deceitfulness, 
with a tender compassion for her little pupil ; her heart 
yearned towards her, and her supplications were pre- 
sented to the I<ord, that he would not suffer her to remain 
unsubdued to him. The yielding to herself was not the 
point of her earnest desire ; it was that her young heart 
should be led, and yielded to the Lord. She was with 
her in mind all the day, hoping and praying that she 
would not be deceived in her own sense of the shame of 
false pretences. The evening came, and bed- time ap- 
proached. What was to be done ! — immediate contact 
with Mary and the usual devotion : she grew more de- 
pressed, as she felt this necessity, and her mamma, now 
in her turn deceived, really suspecting latent illness. 
' You are not weU, my Olivia ? ' 

' No, mamma ; I have a pain here. May I deep with 
you f Do, mamma— to-night, mamma ? ' 

' You shall then, dear.' The bell was rung, and 
orders given accordingly. It was not surprising that 
Olivia's night was restless ? her little head was filled 
with visions of the day — and her heart, already attached 
to Mary, was heavy and sad. 

Mrs. Melville watched her restless child, and endea- 
vouring to trace the cause, she at last fixed upon the 
conclusion, that she was overdone by her lessons, and 
that she had committed an error in so soon putting her 
to such exertion. This idea, of course, led to the thought 
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of a remedy, and she further concluded to change her 
plan altogether. To part with Mary. To wait a year 
or two longer, and then send Olivia to school. 

But how to accomplish this 1 Desirous of the child's 
improvement — conscious of her own want of strength 
and temper — not ignorant of the disposition of her little 
girl — and not without a feeling that it would wound or 
injure one, who had commended herself hitherto by her 
attention and steady instruction, to which besides she 
added the conviction of their intrinsic value ; and aware 
of Mr. Melville's disapprobation of such undecided 
conduct. She argued the matter over in her own mind, 
and was somewhat swayed by the proof she imagined 
she had so decidedly gained, that Olivia's love and pre- 
ference was still her's. But she was under the direction 
of a wrong impression, deceived by false appearances, 
and was consequently led to adopt the purpose of part- 
ing with her newly-acquired nursery-assistant. Whilst 
she was coming to this decision, Olivia awoke with the 
early morning, and turning suddenly, said, ' Miss Man- 
ners, I am ready to get up' — but, immediately perceiv- 
ing her mistake by the change in her situation, all the 
consciousness of the preceding day returned to her recol- 
lection, and she instantly buried her face under the 
pillow. This action also was mistaken. She was either 
still ill, or she was unwilling again to be with Miss 
Manners. This settled the purpose, and she was 
not long in coming to the point, thinking the sooner 
Olivia was released from her restraint the better. She 
therefore went into the nursery to break the purpose 
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to Mary, which, after the first salutation she did, 
saying, 

' I am come to open my mind to you, Miss Manners, 
and hope you will not he distressed. 

Mary, full of thought for Olivia, interrupted hy ask- 
ing with anxiety, ' How is Miss Melville this morning.' 
Thus affording a ready opening for the subject. 

' She is really not well ; and, to tell you the truth, it 
has led me to think, we are pressing matters upon her 
mind a little too early ; and, as my first consideration 
must be her health and happiness, I feel that it will be 
necessary to alter my plan. And, although I have had 
every satisfaction in the manner in which you have en- 
deavoured to meet my wishes ; yet, as I should not pro- 
ceed with the course of instruction just at present, it 
would perhaps be better that I should dissolve our en- 
gagement, and put you at liberty to seek another situa- 
tion. It shall be no pecuniary disadvantage to you : 
I will consider myself your debtor for a quarter 
further, and I will write to your friend a full acknow- 
ledgment of the justness of her expectation in your 
suitability for the office you have thus far filled so 
satisfactorily. 

Mary was entirely silent, — being surprised, and also a 
good deal affected with disappointment, having imbibed a 
growing love for the child, and being gratified and en- 
couraged by the progress she had obtained under an in- 
fluence, as she hoped, of grace. 

' I dare say you are sorry, 1 Mrs. Melville continued : 
' You must love my sweet girl, and she would have done 

i 
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you credit, but you know I must take care of her, as my 
own duty.' 

' Certainly, ma'am,' Mary replied, c I should be sorry 
indeed to prevent what you saw needful for Miss Mel- 
ville's health, and am quite ready to relieve you of any 
trouble on my. account. I can return to my friends, — 
only so sudden and unexpected a return, will expose 
me to misapprehension, and will render it very neces- 
sary, that I should have your written testimony, that 
I have not provoked this change, by any wilful or im- 
proper conduct ; for next unto God, I must rely on the 
approbation, kindness, and patronage, of my dear 
teacher, for my future provision. 9 

' Mrs. Melville felt the justice of Mary's remarks ; 
being also pained by the evident disappointment she had 
occasioned ; and whilst considering this effect, Mary 
proceeded, — 

( I confess myself very sorry for this change ; not so 
much for the temporal loss, as for the breaking up of my 
interesting engagement with Miss Melville, — who I do 
indeed love, and from whom I shall be very sorry to 
part. I thought my God was blessing me, and giving 
me success beyond my expectation in so short a time.' 

' Yes, you have done wonders ; but I think we have 
been too early in application. It will be better there- 
fore to decide at once, and I will give the necessary 
orders for your comfortable and respectable departure : 
and do all I can to prove, there has been no fault on 
your part.' 

' This was indication enough for Mary, that she had 
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nothing to do but to submit and obey, — she therefore 
bowed her acquiescence, and said, ' I will prepare directly.' 

' Can you be ready for to-morrow morning's convey- 
ance ? ' 

* Oh quite ; I can very soon collect and pack all that 
belongs to me.' 

'Very well, then, having told you my mind, I will 
leave you to make your own preparation.' 

Mary opened the door for Mrs. Melville without 
speaking another word, her heart was full of many 
emotions which Mrs. Melville could not enter into.' 

Left to herself, her first appeal was to her God, to 
strengthen and guide her, — to pardon any error she 
might have committed, — to bless the little girl with all 
spiritual blessings, — and make all work together for 
good to her and to herself. This composed her mind 
and spirit, yet she felt unable to make present exertion ; 
she sat still in a kind of listless languor, — her employ- 
ments so strangely and so suddenly broken off,- with 
nothing but herself to care for, she hardly felt what 
was needed as her first work. She looked at her trunk, 
and turned her eye upon all her little provision of school- 
books and apparatus ; they looked like something dead to 
her, — their use and active application all still, and as 
she slowly began to gather them together, she was con- 
tinually arrestedjby looking on the already learnt lessons, 
&c, which brought to her mind all the interesting in- 
cidents which pass between affectionate teachers and 
pupils. She laid Olivia's own Testament aside with a 
spontaneous prayer, that the dear child might be a true 

i 2 
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disciple of the Lamb of God. ' Lord, suffer her to 
come unto thee ! ' She collected all the little books 
which had been her employment previous to her being 
with herself, and laid them apart ; a comparison natu- 
rally arose in her mind, of the nature and advance she 
had now made in superior things and subjects, and the 
growing delight the child had manifested. She felt a 
deep mortification of the expectation and hope that she 
had been appointed to a gracious work, and whilst re- 
flecting on the hope of faith which had animated her 
in her pleasant duty, she had a passing fear that her re- 
move might be some chastening of herself, and began 
to look back upon her motives and conduct. Had she 
been thinking too much of her own efforts, and for- 
gotten that ability and blessing belonged to her Lord 
and Master to impart ? Had she really pressed the child 
injudiciously ? Had she given any other unconscious 
offence which Mrs. Melville covered under the expressed 
motive for parting ? Again she lifted up her heart to 
the fountain opened for sin, in a surrender of her heart 
and mind to the cleansing, and the searching of the 
Holy Ghost. These painful thoughts, — these tremblings 
of soul, — these wounded feelings and sudden change of 
circumstances, — made this day a day of great inward 
conflict, and worn out with the exertion of mind and 
heart, she retired to her bed, with the purpose of early 
rising, to complete her preparations. A thoughtful 
and sleepless night kept her in readiness for the break 
of day. Lonely, without her little girl, she proceeded 
in her personal duties. 
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Olivia, young as she was, had been enduring an 
exercise of conscience. She felt she was not happy, 
because she knew she was deceiving, and undeserving 
of the kindnesses which her mamma lavished upon her. 
She rose early before she was called, and Mrs. Melville 
rang for her maid, to come and dress her, which whilst 
proceeding a better mind broke upon Olivia, and she 
said, ' Make haste, Sarah, I want to go to Miss 
Manners. 9 

' No, dear, your mamma thinks you had better stay 
with her.' 

' But I want to go to Miss Manners, I want to do my 
counting.' 

' You can't, my dear ; Miss Manners is going away.' 

* Going away ! Where to ? ' 

' To her own home, my dear. 1 

' Going away to her own home ! Oh she shan't, she 
must not, I can't part with her. I must go to her 
directly, I will go to her.' 

c Hush, my dear, mamma won't be pleased. She said 
you were to stay beside her all the day. Won't you 
like that ? To be with Mamma ? ' 

' Yes, I like to be with Mamma, but I like to be 
with Miss Manners.' 

' Don't do so, love, we must do as Mamma bids us.' 

' But the remonstrance was vain,— she burst from the 
maid, and rushed to the school-room. She cast her 
eyes round in an instant ; all looked different, — no 
table, no books, none of her usual employments were 
prepared for her ;— and fearing Mary was already gone, 
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she rushed forwards to the bed-room. There she saw 
her friend, busy packing her trunk, and looking very 
grave. 

She sprung to her arms, and sobbing bitterly, ' I have 
been very naughty, — 1 am very sorry, — I won't let you 
go, I won't.' 

Poor Mary's heart was no longer under her com- 
mand, and the tears could not be restrained. Whilst 
Olivia's repeated, ' Don't go away, don't leave me, in- 
deed I am very sorry, I will count now/ — and she ran 
up the numbers from forty-four to sixty, so deeply im- 
pressed on her mind, by the very previous refractory 
refusal. 

Mary recovering herself, and recollecting the advice 
she had received, never to suffer herself to be placed in 
competition with the parent's authority or love, she 
folded Olivia to her bosom, saying— 

' Thank you, my dear little girl, — this sorrow and 
amendment gives me the greatest comfort I could have 
in parting from you. Oh how unhappy I should have 
remained, if the last thing I could have remembered of 
dear Olivia, had been " forty-four, sixty." And worse 
than all, dear child, your pretending to be tired, when 
you were not,— -Was not that worse ? ' 

' Yes, yes, I know it was sin, and I have done more 
sin than that.' 

' Then we will pray together for the last time, to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and ask him for the cleansing of 
the blood of the Lamb, and you must seek the Holy 
Spirit's power, to make you a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.' 
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It was not long before Mrs. Melville entered the room, 
to inquire if all were ready, and to take leave. She 
looked rather displeased at the evident emotion of the 
child and Mary, but checked her feeling ; taking 
Olivia to her own knee, she settled all accounts with 
Mary, and putting a letter of recommendation into her 
hand, said — 

' I hope this letter will be perfect satisfaction to Miss 
Egmont and your friends. I know in many respects I 
shall greatly feel your loss, yet I am afraid of the effects 
of over-exertion. You see now she looks depressed and 
ill, and I must endeavour to keep her amused, whilst 
we may also be gaining a little every day.' 

A few more remarks were interrupted, by the an* 
nouncement of the time for departure. Mary rose to 
take leave, drawing her bonnet closer, and wrapping 
her shawl round her, she drew near to Olivia, who Mrs. 
Melville held close, afraid of any distressing emotion. 
Olivia disengaged herself, however, and throwing her 
arms round Mary's neck, kissed her with fervour, 
sobbing with sorrow, * Don't go, Oh don't go, I am 
very sorry, indeed I am ! ' 

Mary could not trust herself to speak, but respect- 
fully putting out her hand to Mrs. Melville, which was 
kindly pressed, she departed, receiving the tokens of 
regard from the domestics, who came round her with 
expressions of regret, and wishes for her happiness.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

VARIOUS SCENES. 

This unsettling of Mrs. Melville's family arrangement, 
was productive of great distress in all quarters. There 
were moments through the day succeeding the depar- 
ture of Mary, that were not without some apprehen- 
sion, the step had been injudicious; but the tear- 
ful eye of Olivia, and the occasional involuntary sobs 
that escaped from her little bosom, (the remains of her 
previous agitations,) and the listlessness consequent 
upon the deprivation of her usual occupations, which 
had kept up a lively interest in her mind, notwithstand- 
ing the occurrences of those evil propensities in the 
heart, still deceived Mrs. Melville's judgment, biassed 
as it was by a partial impression. She carefully put 
away her books, the very things that would have relieved 
the child, and exerted herself to find amusement, which 
from the very effort became constrained and ineffec- 
tual. They afforded no interest to Olivia ! Her mamma 
saw she failed to produce a happiness she desired. 
< What shall I do for my Olivia ] ' 
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c Nothing, Mamma/ 

' What would amuse you, my love ? ' 

* I don't know, Mamma.' 

' Are you ill, dear, where have you any pain ? ' 

' Here, Mamma ; laying her hand over her oppressed 
brow.' 

' I will send for the doctor, to see you, darling, — 
something is the matter. 9 

Olivia felt ' something was the matter,' and laid her 
head on her Mamma's knee. 

' What is it, dear, tell me.' 

Olivia lifted up her head, and looking her Mamma 
full in the face, said, ' I want Miss Manners, Mamma.' 

This was every way a distressing avowal to Mrs. 
Melville, for it touched two conflicting feelings in her- 
self. The want could not be supplied, and the preference, 
she imagined this desire indicated, was a present mor- 
tification, and a complete hindrance to the compliance. 

' But she is gone, you know my dear, she is now far 
away ; am not I more to you than any body else ? ' 

' Yes, dear Mamma,' she said with a sigh, whilst she 
kissed her cheek in assurance of her love. 

1 Then, dear, let us be happy and cheerful ; we will 
go out into the garden.' They did so,— but whilst 
Mamma pointed out the pretty flowers, she gazed at 
them without interest ; they had been to her, with 
Mary, like speaking companions ; they all had afforded 
subjects for interest, and had directed her to their 
Creator : but now, all was beauty indeed, but silent, in- 
animate beauty ! 
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They returned to the house. Olivia went into her 
school-room ; she sought for her books, but they had 
been carefully put away : and disappointed, she took 
her doll, and seated herself on a stool near her mamma. 
Thus the day passed heavily at Melville Hall. 

In the meantime, Mary Manners every hour drew 
near to the home and friends, from whom she had ex- 
pected to have been so much longer absent ; and the 
affections of her heart, which had been so much tried, 
began to fix upon the happy hope of seeing those early 
friends of her gratitude and love, with whom she was 
ever associated in Christian union. The well-known 
objects, as she drew near to them, animated her heart, 
and she forgot to sigh, in the renewal of her former joys. 
A little reflection on the surprise which her return 
would occasion, and the alarm it would be likely to 
give her mother, led her to judge it prudent to pass the 
door of her mother's cottage, and go forward in the 
first instance, to her friend Miss Egmont. She strained 
her eyes to catch a sight of the beloved inmates, but 
all was retired and closed, and she was in a few minutes 
in the endeared school-room, where she had imbibed 
her early advantages* It was evening, and the young 
people were just leaving to go home. All astonished 
at the sight of her, they with one voice exclaimed, — 
' Mary Manners ! ' but the tone of pleasure died away 
into one of distrust, which seemed to say, ' What has 
happened ! ' Mary was prepared for this first impres- 
sion, and with presence of mind, said, 

' Do not be alarmed for me, you shall know all ; and 
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committing her letter to the care of one of the girls; 
for its conveyance to Miss Egmont, she waited with her 
young friends in quiet deportment, until sent for to the 
house*; and when she stood, in all the glow of sweet 
confidence and affection, before Miss Egmont, she put 
out her hand, and drew her near to her. 

' It is well, dear Mary, that according to the tenor 
of this letter, from Mrs. Melville, I can hid you 'wel- 
come ; but let me understand the whole matter, in undis- 
guised truth, for you may have committed some offence, 
which the kindness of Mrs. Melville may excuse so 
far as to conceal. 

Mary declared she was not conscious of a wilful offence. 
' I may have been thought unequal to so great a charge, 
but I was never told so, — I exerted my utmost ability 
to please in my duty, and I found it a very pleasant 
one. Little Olivia was growing attached, and making 
great progress, when the sudden determination of Mrs. 
Melville to part with me, took place. I submitted of 
course, but my heart grieves that I am separated from 
the dear child. 1 

' Well,' Miss Egmont replied, ' These things are all 
under providential ordering ; we shall wait on the Lord, 
and see His directing hand in all. I am comforted, 
when I can see you have acted as in His sight, and He 
will not withdraw the light of His countenance from 
you. You will have gained much experience in a little 
time, and have tried practically how you can put out 
your abilities to his service, and that usefulness to 
others, which every member of society is bound to 
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exert, as his portion of duty. And I trust that one talent 
precious above all others, has not been hidden. Much 
communication passed between them, as Miss Egmont 
kindly accompanied her to her mother's cottage, in order 
to giving her the proper understanding and information 
of the circumstance which had led to her return. 

Thus Mary Manners resumed her situation as before, 
only being placed in a more active department in the 
school, with the intention of giving her more practice 
in the exercise of her abilities, and to keep up the kind 
of ascendancy, so needful for the effectual impression 
of instruction on others. 

Mary often thought with prayerful interest of little 
Olivia, and felt almost tempted to wish she had not 
been parted from her ; but she was trained by the word 
of God, to leave all her times and appointments in the 
Lord's hands, and submit her natural desires to his 
spiritual guidance. 

All things were going on in the usual routine, when 
the little school was gratified by the account of one of 
their number, who had been some time engaged in a 
similar situation, as nursery-governess, where she re- 
ceived abundant testimony of approbation ; but the 
advanced years of her little pupils, and their other ad- 
vancement in intelligence and attainments, pointed out 
the propriety of a change to a higher scale of educa- 
tion ; and though this very circumstance tended to the 
parting with her, yet it was an unfeigned cause of 
thankfulness, that a blessing had been granted to her 
humble but diligent efforts. There is one rather serious 
consideration for those young people, who are trained 
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to this useful sphere, that they must necessarily, in a 
few years, have to give place to those of higher accom- 
plishments, and resign their situation, often without 
having an opening prospect before them, for another. 
This was precisely the case with Lydia Beaumont, of 
which Miss Egmont was apprized, by the parent of 
the children. 

4 Dear Madam, 
'How can I sufficiently thank you, and bless the 
Lord for the great mercy I have found, in the patient 
and diligent help of our young friend, Lydia Beaumont ; 
who, during the long term of seven years, spent in de- 
voted instruction of my young children, has reflected 
so much credit on her own teacher, and acquitted her- 
self so satisfactorily in her duties with me. I have 
lingered a little longer than usual, for my eldest girl, 
ere I could persuade myself to part with Miss Beau- 
mont, for a more advanced governess ; especially as the 
youngest could still profit under her ; but they are aU 
now well prepared for a lady of higher qualifications ; 
and whilst I feel indebted to Lydia for this state of the 
whole, yet I am compelled to set her at liberty, for any 
other situation that may open for her ; and I thus with 
considerable pain, signify the purposed change to you 
as her kind friend. I shall be always ready to give my 
full testimony to her conduct and abilities, should any 
reference be required. 

' I am, dear Madam, with renewed thanks, 

' Your much obliged,' 

C. Temple. 
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The same post brought a communication from Lydia 
herself. 

'My beloved Teacher, 
' I grieve to say that the long-expected period is at 
last come, when it is necessary for me to leave my 
present happy situation ; but it must be ! my eldest 
little pupil begins to require more than I am able to 
give ; and Mrs. Temple has already engaged a lady to 
take the charge of all, so I must prepare as soon as 
possible to leave. You know, my dear teacher, what 
a poor family mine is, now that my father's health is 
broken entirely I am afraid. I should delight to be 
with him, and succour my beloved mother : but if I do 
go to them, I could not help them as I do now, with all 
I can spare of my salary. I have all these seven years 
paid their rent ; and now dear father wants many little 
comforts besides, and mother wants a little help ; sitting 
up so many nights with dear father makes her unable 
to do much in the day. Oh, how I should love to be 
with them ! but then, I should add to their worldly 
distresses. There is a lady who visits here often, who 
is in want of an upper nursery -maid, and I think she 
mentioned it, as if to try whether I would accept the 
place. I would, rather than go home ; but I have not 
been used to that kind of service ; and I should be 
afraid of losing my own abilities for want of practice, 
as I should wish, please God, to be always a nursery 
governess ; it is such a happy employment, and seems 
to me to be one in which I can serve my God, most 
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profitably to others ; but perhaps because I like it so 
much, God may think right to try me, whether I will 
serve him in the way he likes best for me. It often 
makes me think this may be the case, and if there is 
no opening for a governess, perhaps you will not dis- 
approve, should I be persuaded to take this. The lady 
is very pious, so is the gentleman, and the little chil- 
dren are very sweet children ; I should be fond of doing 
anything for them, but you know there would be other 
things I should not like to do. The lady teaches the 
children herself. I should besides not have so much 
paid me, but I know less is far better than nothing ; 
and I do not care for the money for myself, only for my 
dear parents. 

' Pray be so good as to give my love to all my dear 
school-fellows, and accept the same yourself. 

' My dear teacher, I am your grateful scholar, 
' and child in the Lord, 

' Lydia Beaumont.' 

Miss Egmont gave these various cases, as they oc- 
curred, her serious consideration ; but desiring always 
to be governed by the providence of God, she was not 
too anxious for them ; and until she saw the probability 
of suitable circumstances on both sides, she was not in 
haste to allow them to engage themselves, wishing 
always that there should be a prospect of a few years 
permanent engagement. She was glad to receive them 
back to her own instruction, and they felt it a benefit, 
and waited patiently. 
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In a very short time she had another letter from 
Lydia, inclosing a note, which she requested Miss Eg- 
mont to keep as a kind of bank for her parents, saying, 
' I hope you will be so kind as to take charge of it, that 
my dear father may not want any thing material ; the 
rent for this year is paid, and I paid the doctor's bill 
last year ; and for fear I may not have so much to spare 
another time, it is best to send it now. All things con- 
sidered, I have ventured to take the upper nursery- 
maid's place ; for I may still be useful in my own way 
a little, as Mrs. Perfect has proposed to have a help for 
such things as might be unpleasant, so as to give me 
more time for the needle, which, she kindly says, would 
compensate for the difference. I am engaged for £10. 
which is £8. less than my last, but I did not make any 
difficulty about it, for I believe I shall be in a house 
where all are of one mind to serve the Lord. So I will 
try to do my best and be thankful, as well as con- 
tented ; for I could not bear to return to my dear pa- 
rents, and be a burden to them in any way. I would 
have liked to go to see them, but that would have taken 
away a part of this note, which will do much more 
for dear father than my pleasure, so I gave up the 
thought.' 

In a few weeks this humble conduct of Lydia was 
acknowledged by the Lord, He gave her grace to dis- 
charge her new duties ; withal, from her practice and 
experience in the best method, she was able to suggest 
many hints for the children's training, and to assist in 
a remarkable manner in the important work : for as 
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she sat at her needle, and was engaged about the chil- 
dren, there was also a flow of useful information ; the 
Bible was the chief repository whence she derived her 
practical lessons and example for the children. It 
was the easy, natural result of a heart speaking from its 
abundance. 

Mrs. Perfect had been greatly interested for this 
young person whenever she had seen her, but now fall- 
ing under her daily observation, she discovered she had 
a treasure in her house ; and felt sorry she was in a 
capacity beneath her talents. She soon resigned a great 
part of the early lessons to her, — began to find she 
could confide in her uprightness and principles of re- 
ligious truth, — and in short, had obtained an assistant 
such as she had not anticipated. She therefore con- 
sulted with Mr. Perfect, how they might increase the 
salary, and the little comforts about her. Economy 
was necessary ; but they determined to lay by some 
things, and by care in the general expenditure, save 
what might form a salary more adequate to her me- 
rits. Mrs. Perfect had a liberal disposition ; ready to 
recompense faithful conduct ; and to practice self- 
denial in order to enable her to do so. She therefore, 
prompted by her sense of Lydia's valuable abilities, 
made a voluntary offer to increase the sum allowed, — to 
relieve her from some little inferior services, and to em- 
ploy her fixedly with herself for the teaching of the 
children. She perceived how far they could carry them 
on ; and the exceeding comfort of having a young per- 
son who would steadily pursue her duty with the main 

K 
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object of serving as to the Lord, directing all her views 
to Him. This was at ,once a delight to Lydia, who 
thus rose by providential operations in her behalf, 
nearer, if not entirely into the employment she was 
most fitted for ; enjoying at the same time the privilege 
of being constantly with Mrs. Perfect ; for Lydia herself 
had discovered her own advantages, in being a member 
in such a household, where she was continually aided 
and refreshed by the family devotions and oneness of 
spirit. 

These things were communicated to Miss Egmqnt, 
and they always acted as salutary examples to the other 
scholars, who were kept under such kind of training as 
to shew them, there were situations and qualifications 
for every one, as the Lord might appoint ; that they 
had to learn their own dependence, and humbly to walk 
in the path for which they might be called. 

' You see now, my dear girls, you are classed in the 
school according to your progress in the different 
branches in which you are instructed ; but though you 
may he able to keep together upon a pretty equal level 
in these things, you must take notice of your own charac- 
ter* You have all the same books and lessons who are in 
the same class ; but in that class there is great diversity : 
and you will remember that, however ambitious you 
may be, I am not designing you for nursery governesses. 
The girl at the top of the class, may be inferior in some 
important points, to the one at the bottom. The one 
eager to excel and to call for approbation, may be very 
inferior to the humble unaspiring character that sis 
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going on from conscientious duty. The one who shines 
most, remember, is often the least solid. Among you, 
though learning together, I may discern all the various 
shades of character, fitted not for one superior situa- 
tion, but for the very different occupations in a family. 
AU respectable, and all the best for each, provided they 
are adapted to your particular ability. In whatever 
you may be, may God give you his grace to walk in 
it uprightly, and towards Him: walking worthy of 
your high calling in Christ Jesus the Lord. He is no 
respecter of persons. You will remember that which 
equalizes ally — " the bond man" is the Lord's free man ; 
and the freeman is the Lord's servant. 1 Cor. vii. 22. 
You have all your bread to earn, and that daily ; to the 
Lord you must look for it, daily : He reminds you of 
this dependence in the very method he instructs us to 
pray for it, " Give us this day," — to be daily asked, to be 
daily given ; — forget not your daily dependence and duty ; 
and rest assured of the mercy of a bountiful God to 
hear and answer.' 

Such lessons were needful to give a right direction to 
the young people ; reminding them of their proper cir- 
cumstances, and repressing undue ambition, or vain 
thoughts of their own abilities. Miss Egmont was often 
applied to, to supply promising girls for various occu- 
pations ; as on account of her own particular devotion of 
time and talents to the instructions of such of the young 
people in a large parish as sought for the benefit of them, 
a great number were constantly brought under her influ- 
ence and intimate knowledge, from long and frequent 
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observation of their habits and impressions in the daily 
or Sunday schools, and in the religious associations in 
the more private schools ; where a variety of character 
was continually passing under her discriminating notice. 
She was often able to select the most promising, and to 
direct their training in various branches where she dis- 
covered any leading talents, and an aptitude to commu- 
nicate. The classes in the school gave ample oppor- 
tunity for these observations, and as they individually 
rose to usefulness as teachers under her superintend - 
ance, they were easily tested, both as to temper and 
ability 4 but above all, anxiously watched, as to the spring 
of their duty, and their object ; — whether from and to 
the Lord ; — their eager solicitude to receive ever fresh 
instruction themselves ; and their diligent study of the 
word of God. 

This useful sphere of action had arisen out of the 
circumstances that were presented from the many re- 
grets and troubles, which had been perpetually repre- 
sented, of the ward of such aids in a family as could 
not be supplied but by a kind of preparation, adapted to 
the necessity. Where to get a maid who would not 
spoil or injure the children ? — where to get one imbued 
with religious reverence for the Lord and his ordi- 
nances ? — where to get one who, habitually setting 
the Lord before her eyes, set a watch on the door of 
her lips ? — where to find one, who when the mother 
was absent could impart some useful information tend- 
ing to the advance and opening of the children's mind % 
— where to meet with one, who would not give impres- 
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sions or thoughts which would be hereafter difficult to 
unlearn and eradicate ? 

Out of these combined circumstances — the wants of 
parents and superiors ; and the wants of dependent young 
people, seeking employment and possessing abilities, 
arose, as a consequence, the peculiar little nursery from 
which we derived the foundation of the present little 
offering to the consideration of parents and of young per- 
sons ; — for each party ; — suggested by a willing and affec- 
tionate desire to do good, and by humble means to disse- 
minate much valuable good seed to the glory of God, the 
Giver of all Good. 

But, such helps are not confined to one particular 
channel. There are, we may be sure, numerous sources 
whence such supply can be attained. But, parents 
should beware of seeking amongst the mere worldlings, 
or for mere natural ability, for it cannot be but that the 
want of intrinsic genuine religious character, and a 
sound profession of the knowledge of the pure Gospel in 
its simplicity ; — Jesus Christ, the author andfmisher ofaU y 
— the one only Mediator, — the one only Sacrifice, — the 
one only Foundation, — it cannot but be, that the want 
of these will produce ultimate disappointment, and fail to 
impart that principle which shall be the foundation on 
which to rest the advancing solid superstructure here- 
after to be desired. Let this be borne in mind by both 
parties. The teacher will fail of the true return, if she 
is busied about displaying human attainments, and 
slighting the unassuming unambitious precept of Di- 
vine truth and love ; — and the parents will fail, if they, in 
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worldly pride, seek great things in intellect and accom- 
plishments ; neglecting the all-important, intrinsic, first 
principle, "Seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
things else shall he added unto you." 

It is surprising how little this is generally regarded 
in education. The religion of the Bible being that which 
bey ond all other things, is calculated to interest and open 
the minds of children ! Making their God known to 
them in boundless mercy, — through creation and redeem- 
ing love! showing them their ever-present help and 
Almighty Friend in Christ Jesus, — ingrafting a kind of 
experimental knowledge of the Triune Jehovah in all 
his gracious attributes, — opening to them the source of all 
wisdom and happiness, in the sublimities of the word, the 
precept, the parable, the doctrine ! refining and expand- 
ing their ideas by those invisible operations, which ap- 
pear to mature them insensibly, until we discern the fruit 
in their enlarged comprehensions, and readiness to re- 
ceive whatever other instruction can be based upon the 
foundation. 

We might weep over the false tuition and training 
we daily see, — the ignorance and infidelity, betrayed by 
those who lay aside this powerful instrument of instruc- 
tion ; which has the blessing of the omnipotent God at- 
tached to it, and is fitted to all ages, from the babe to the 
man of full stature ; ever unfolding Divine nourishment 
that we may grow thereby. 

Nor are they aware of the personal loss sustained, from 
want of this supporting guide and encouragement : when 
perplexed with the refractory tempers and conduct of 
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children, and doubting ' what to do ! ' how soon might 
all be calmed by the reflection of the natural perverse* 
ness engendered through the fall, and the remedy through 
grace. The patience and wisdom which these truths 
suggest, at once supply 2k just view and motive. Often 
have I seen the stubborn child melted by reference to 
the Lord who redeemed them, and the tear start in the 
eye, under the conscious struggle against sin, in love to 
the Saviour. The avenues to the heart are found in 
the Lord. 
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CHAPTER XI. ' 

matilda's removal. 

Whilst the preceding events were passing, Mrs. Clif- 
ford's interests were much engaged by the anxious state 
of mind in which she found one of those friends on 
whom she had called with Lady Montague — whose card, 
being sent up, had been answered by an apology, on ac- 
count of great indisposition ; but, as the servant was 
about to leave the room, she traced the name of Mrs. 
Clifford, which had been written in pencil. Imme- 
diately a recollection occurred to her, and, recalling the 
servant, gave orders to say she should be happy to re- 
ceive the ladies. They were ushered into the room where 
Mrs. Thornton was half-reclining on a sofa, and two little 
girls seated on stools near her, one reading, and the other 
using her needle. She attempted to rise in welcome of 
her visitors, but her weakness prevented more than the 
indication ; and they, perceiving her extreme delicacy, 
begged her to remain unmoved, and took the chairs placed 
for them by the servant, who received orders to send the 
maid for the little girls. 
The sympathy of friendship was called out ; especially 
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from Mrs. Clifford, whose heart was ever warmly touched 
with the suffering of others. 

The conversation soon became more than general ; and 
Mrs. Thornton opened the anxieties of her heart to Mrs. 
Clifford. 

'I have long been wishing, my dear friend, for a meet- 
ing with you ; but, so long a suspension has happened 
in our intercourse, I did not feel quite warranted to ask 
you to come, and my own health has confined me so 
entirely, I was unable to seek your renewal of friend- 
ship by a personal request. 4 

Mrs. Clifford expressed regret she had not been made 
acquainted with the desire, adding, 'You know how fully 
the domestic duties attaching to the care and education 
of my dear children preclude my having opportu- 
nities for leaving home, and paying visits, however much 
I may feel disposed : and even now I could not have 
had this pleasure, but from the present aid of an excel- 
lent young person, in whom I eould confide ; and leav- 
ing my children with her as my substitute for a little 
while, I have been able to comply with our friend's de- 
sire in this visit to you, and to some other of her old 
acquaintance.' 

( Ah, that is a great blessing ; to have an inmate in 
whom you could so confide as to leave your children 
under her care : but this is not what I have been able 
to obtain, though my inquiries have not been few : and 
you will perceive how totally unable I am myself to per- 
form the duties due to my dear children. It preys upon 
my mind in a double measure ; conscious they require 
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more than I can do for them ; — yet O how sweet the em- 
ployment ! and the hitherto fruitless search for such a 
one as I could conscientiously trust my children with. So 
I have exerted myself beyond my strength ; and, at the 
same time, am utterly deficient in power to perform 
what is needful. It is on this subject I have been so 
very solicitous to see you. Selfish, you will say, — but 
then my children lay so near my heart.' 

Mrs. Clifford was immediately disposed to aid in what 
she perceived was a case of pressing necessity : the 
thought of Matilda was presented to her mind. After 
some conversation on the subject, without naming any- 
one, she declared her readiness to seek a suitable person, 
for the situation. ' But, let me know, how far you wish 
to be supplied, whether as a kind of help under your own 
superintendence, or more in the way of substitute for 
your own attention and instruction. 9 

Mrs. Thornton, with much emotion, answered, ' I fear 
I shalTbe obliged to look .for a substitute; as I am told by 
my medical friends, that my health is utterly failing, and 
that I must be preparing my mind for increasing and 
lengthened weakness. I feel the opinion true ; and I 
can have no choice but to surrender my delightful oc- 
cupation to another more capable of active exertion in 
their behalf.' The sigh that accompanied this declara- 
tion was deep and affecting. And, after a pause, in which 
she struggled for composure, she added, ' You will help 
me, dear friend ; and may God help you in the selection.' 

This was an appeal that moved every Christian de- 
sire in Mrs. Clifford's heart, and again her thoughts 
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reverted to Matilda ; for, though much gifted in higher 
branches, she had shown so much of that happy adap- 
tation of her abilities to the early years of the children, 
that she concluded she would become altogether suited 
for such a situation and trust. 

Mrs. Clifford's mind was much engaged in these 
thoughts, as she returned home with Lady Montague ; 
though they were occasionally interrupted by remarks 
from her companion, who had seen and heard so much 
in a few days, on points respecting the education and 
training of children, that a kind of restless misgiving 
arose in her own mind respecting her own plans. She 
perceived the weight attached to a strictly religious 
training by the friends with whom she was thrown 
into contact : but she had a decided mental objection 
to it herself. She conceived that religion would pre- 
vent many acquirements she desired to secure ; and 
unfit her daughters for that society and those habits she 
coveted for them : and, though there was a painful and 
troublesome conviction, that there was most real happi- 
ness in a life devoted to God, she was not. willing to 
adopt that happy course, but esteemed the favour and 
admiration of the world too great a sacrifice to make for 
religion's sake. 

She often renewed her request for Mrs. Clifford's ad- 
vice, and frequently met her counsels with objections : 
' I do not quite agree with you ;' or, ' I think you carry 
your sentiments too far;' or, ' Your plan is too exclusive 
of that polished life, in which, I confess, I wish to 
see my daughters shine.' 
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Mrs. Clifford, wearied with this unmeaning mode of 
asking advice, whilst adhering to preconceived and 
rooted prejudice, at length thought it best to come to a 
conclusion by saying, ( I am sorry our principles and 
opinions are so widely different ; but, as I cannot relax 
my own solid conviction for any of those vain and un- 
satisfactory worldly motives which entangle your judg- 
ment, and lead you to false conclusions, it is useless to 
offer more opinion and counsel. The two principles of 
action can never accord. I only hope you will hereafter 
see things in a different light : and, I would seriously 
add, dear friend, — before you will have seen the error of 
your system by any unhappy issue to your dear 
girls.' 

This was said with so much seriousness and sincerity, 
that Lady Montague viewed it as a dismissal of the sub- 
ject for ever ; and the arrival at home, put an end to 
further conversation, as each separated for their own 
apartment. 

And now it was that Mrs. Clifford, entered into a more 
minute investigation of her friend Mrs. Thornton's ne- 
cessity, and of Matilda's suitableness ; and with no small 
degree of reluctance, on her own part, concluded to re- 
linquish the aid of Matilda in her own family. Hercha* 
racter had grown into her increasing estimation. She 
felt her an endeared companion. She perceived the 
happy influence she gained over her little girl, and the 
esteem she won from the whole family, by her unaffected, 
unassuming, consistent, lady-like demeanour ; and as 
she contemplated her removal, she felt the loss to her- 
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self. Accustomed, however, to sacrifice selfish feelings, 
she endeavoured in this trying instance, to put away 
self, and placing before her consideration, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's affecting situation, and the qualifications of Matil- 
da, combining besides the temporal advantages of a 
high salary, to which she would be entitled, and for 
which the opulence of Mrs. Thornton's circumstances 
were amply sufficient ; she determined once more to 
propose a change to Matilda, accompanying it with her 
own recommendation, without alluding at all to her 
personal feelings. And that there might be no undue 
bias from the verbal communication, she judged it best 
to write the statement, and leave her time in her own 
retirement, to consider the subject, and to ask divine 
counsel in prayer. 

Matilda was retired to her room, when the letter was 
delivered to her. She read it under considerable agita- 
tion of mind. She had found in Mrs. Clifford and her 
family, all she desired on earth ; and the thought of a 
remove sickened her heart. She trembled too at the 
thought of going alone ; — so newly impressed as she 
felt herself with the knowledge of the responsibilities 
of such a charge ; and she desired at least, more time 
to fcatber strength of principle, and experience to con- 
firm her in the ways of the Lord. She sought counsel 
from above ; and after a prayerful and sleepless night, 
tapped early at Mrs. Clifford's room-door, to seek her 
advice, and to express her own mind. 

She was soon admitted ; and the important matter 
opened, by Matilda's overcharged feelings, which threw 
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her on her friend's shoulder, to conceal the workings 
of her heart. 

Mrs. Clifford preserved her own calmness, and wait- 
ing till Matilda was more composed, she met her argu- 
ments against the acceptance of the opening, with 
sufficient reasons, hat none availed to reconcile Matilda 
to the separation. 

' Do you wish me to leave you ? ' 

' By no means, I should prefer your remaining with 
me. But I consider you have a duty to perform to your 
own mother and friends ; and I cannot conceal that 
point, — for by your increased pecuniary means, you 
might greatly alleviate many of those cares which op- 
press your parent.' 

Matilda started when this was presented to her mind, 
and remained in thoughtful silence. 

Mrs. Clifford then took her hand affectionately, say- 
ing, ' Now then, return to your room, and give this 
important subject a more deliberate consideration, still 
resting on the Lord for guidance. 

Matilda was now brought to a single point of con- 
sideration, — her mother ! and as she retraced all the 
late events, the trials and sorrows of her family, with 
the peculiar providential favour which had been granted 
to herself, she could not but feel the present situation 
of her affairs to be connected with the duty she owed 
to her parent, and believed it to be the directing provi- 
dence to her determination : and therefore, in filial 
devotion rested her mind in the Lord, and sought the con- 
firmation of her strength and resolution in Him. And 
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when she rejoined Mrs. Clifford, she met her with a calm 
and settled peace, declaring her purpose to yield to the open- 
ing for her future provision, and her mother's comforts. 

This is the result I expected, my dear Matilda ; and 
though there is no hurry needful, yet as Mrs. Thornton 
is fast declining, I think it advisable and proper you 
should make your offer known, so as to render it as 
much as possible, a grateful relief to her mind. I will 
therefore write to her at once, and we shall soon be 
determined by her reply. 

The whole was soon settled ; the mind being single, 
there were no delays in the path of duty ; and in a short 
time Matilda found herself in a new occupation : and 
Mrs. Clifford was deprived of her pleasing companion ; 
whilst Mrs. Thornton felt the kind providence that had 
thus supplied her utmost desire ; and the two well- 
trained little girls soon fell into all the regulations 
which were thought right. 

Matilda had the happiness to find her little pupils 
well acquainted with bible principles ; that their sick 
mother had taught them the name and grace of Jesus, 
— that they were in the daily practice of learning the 
Scriptures ; and that they comprehended that great 
lesson to " set the Lord always before them." * Such 
has been my earnest endeavour,' Mrs. Thornton said, 
' unable as I have been to convey other instruction, I 
have confined myself to this, and I thank my God, from 
this, as a foundation, many other valuable things have 
sprung, so that I trust you will find them prepared for 
all that will be requisite to build thereon.' 
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Had anything been wanting to convince Matilda of 
the peculiar advantage and blessing of the knowledge 
of the Lord, in the spiritual apprehension of his grace, — 
the remarkable manner in which she had been led to 
see its power, in these two families where it was con- 
sidered as the main-spring of all action, would have 
brought conviction ; and the more blessed to her, on ac- 
count of the newly-awakened state of her own soul. 
She was thus highly privileged, and she entered upon 
her new avocation with that energy of hope and love, 
which such union and oneness of mind throughout, was 
calculated to inspire. She scarcely felt the difficulties of 
first lessons; — for her little girls, acquainted with Bible 
language, and Bible principles and motives, quickly 
comprehended the duty of attention and diligence in 
all other things, and by an immediate arrangement of 
time and plans, they fell cheerfully into all the routine 
of daily instruction. Their advance was rapid and 
conspicuous, and happiness and confidence reigned 
throughout. 

The only drawback was Mrs. Thornton's extremely 
delicate health, but Matilda's affectionate and respect- 
ful attentions contributed much to soften and soothe 
her sufferings ; whilst she, in meekness and faith, was 
conveying many spiritual lessons to her, tending to es- 
tablish her faith, by the witness she rendered to the 
sanctifying and sustaining power of the Spirit. It is 
remarkable how this one principle unites those who pos- 
sess it in reality, and how readily children yield to the 
care and superintendence of one^whose heart and prac- 
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lice dictate everything in accordance with that to which 
they have been accustomed, from the earliest dawning 
of their mind. 

Matilda had a fine disposition, naturally, and she 
had been, under moral training, taught to subdue such 
tempers as interfered with the comfort of others, or pre- 
sented herself in an unamiable light, — with these she 
had been satisfied. But when the converting grace of 
God visited her soul, she experienced a very different 
degree of consciousness and power. The nature she had 
been used to admire, and the restraints she had been 
used to exercise, she found far from effective to the 
subduing of those corruptions which ever defile the 
righteousness of natural efforts, or to use the strong 
expression of Scripture, make them but as filthy rags, 
compared with that which is wrought by grace, the 
fruit of the Spirit, and which contemplates that only 
justifying righteousness which is of God ! This per- 
ception is obtained by the "anointing eye-salve " which 
clears the vision, shows in their proper size those defects 
we have been accustomed to consider small, and draws 
nearer the sight of that perfect righteousness, which is 
the work and free gift of the Lord. She therefore 
studied the practical working of that faith which works 
by love, and which is the character of the true servant 
of Christ, obeying " unto holiness" Thus the childish- 
ness of the nursery, with all the playful ease of the 
children, had an interest which engaged the fellowship 
of the maturer mind, for there was always a savour 
of the good seed, — a reference to Scripture parables, and 
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the words of Jesus, — a thought of God ! so that they 
frequently suggested useful application by their own, 
and stated subjects, for conversation, for which Matil- 
da was always on the watch, and ready to take advan- 
tage. They were accustomed to bend the knee in sup- 
plication and thanksgiving ; and on rising from or 
going to their bed, needed no prompting to that token 
of humble homage in the name of Jesus. The habits 
of obedience they had thus acquired, gave Matilda the 
greatest advantage, and the same savour always formed, 
whether in the nursery or near their mother's sofa, 
strengthened the kindly learning of the children, and 
gave an accelerating influence to all their proceedings. 
The joyous cheerfulness which was ever active, was 
not impeded by these principles, only chastened, — and 
the happy flow was seldom interrupted by the clouds of 
disobedience. With Matilda they felt love and friend- 
ship, and the same voice which communicated their 
lessons, and the same hand which guided their endea- 
vours, were ever the welcome associates in their hours 
of play and freedom. 

Oh ! that families would make these principles their 
first and main object. The " all things needful" would 
" be added" — and if we might adapt the Scripture to this 
subject, it would bethe Spirit which turns "the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just." A kind of foretaste of millennial blessedness, 
when Satan shall be bound, and holiness to the Lord be 
inscribed on all. But this is not thought on as it ought — 
because, wanting faith and singleness of heart, the plans 
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are hurried and worldly— fruit is forced by natural 
efforts of human intellect, before the root is struck into 
the Way of Life ! "Rooted" and "built up" " in 
Christ" should be the way and method we should seek 
in all things of faith, or of works ! 

Mrs. Clifford maintained constant correspondence 
with Matilda, and was largely recompensed for her self- 
denial by the blessing which attended the sacrifice. 
This was useful to Matilda, as she could be constantly 
directed to the succession of books, and the gradual ad- 
vance from one part of study to another. The experi- 
enced guide was invaluable, both encouraging and aid- 
ing her to that stedfastness of purpose which young 
minds are apt to forget in the eager desire for advance- 
ment and a show of progress. But Mrs. Clifford herself 
felt her own loss, and her dear little girl especially ex- 
perienced much trial in the deprivation. 

' Mamma,' she said one day whilst at dinner, ' we are 
very happy, but why did Miss Meadows leave us 1 I 
am so sorry ! ' - 

' But you will be comforted when you think she is 
taking care of two sweet little girls, whose mamma is 
very sick and weak.' 

' Why might they not have come to us, and we all 
should have had Miss Meadows?' 

' Oh ! the little girls would not have liked to leave their 
mamma.' 

' No, to be sure ; I should "not like to leave you, but 

then I do not like to see Miss Meadows' chair empty, 

L 2 
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and not to have her with us. You know how kind she 
is, and how many things she taught me. 1 

* Yes, my love, I do know ; and, hoth for your sake 
and my own I should have been glad to see her here 
still : — but you know we must think of the comforts of 
others, and spare something for them ; so we have spared 
Miss Meadows to be a comfort to dear Mrs. Thornton 
and her two little girls.' 

' Yes, mamma ; it is quite right, 1 know. Still, I am 
very sorry.' 

' Try to be glad, my dear child, that, by parting with 
our friend, you could afford so much happiness to others, 
who stood in need ; — the little* girls would have had no 
such kind friend, when their mamma is ill, and very ill, 
and could do nothing for them. Suppose yourself now 
in that situation ; your mamma going to die in bed, 
and no other person - here fit to take care of you, and 
think how unhappy / should be to think of leaving you 
without a protector and a teacher ! ' 

' dear, mamma, that would be very *ad J I will try 
to think of them, and forget my own sorrow.' 

Such occasional little proofs, of the vacancy made by 
the departure of their companion And friend, combining 
with her own feelings, made Mrs. Clifford more sensible 
of the loss ; and, as the years and acquirements of her 
little girl daily advanced, she often felt that one whom 
she could trust to share the duties with her, would be a 
personal relief, and as giving more variety to her chil- 
dren be more cheerful and invigorating, but where should 
she find another Matilda ! 
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However, the wish to find such a one, not unfre- 
quently possessed her thoughts ; hut she determined to 
wait some more directive providence, and once more 
made inquiries through her friend Miss Egmont, who 
was not long in pointing out some probable channels, 
though the individuals were unknown to her, and which 
she thus presented. 

' I have none, at present, in my own immediate know- 
ledge, disengaged, except some very promising, though 
very young, people, who have, as yet, had no experi- 
ence hut what my schools afford, and who must, neces- 
sarily, he unsuited to follow such a one as Matilda, and 
meet the advancing requirements. Having to change 
at such a period of the child's instruction, you would 
find it needful to have some one of practical talent and 
experience. I have been addressed by two families, so- 
liciting my assistance ; and, as they apply to me, it 
augurs a desire for religious association, but I have no 
knowledge of them at all. They are both clergymen's 
daughters ; the one the daughter of a deceased curate, 
the other still resident in her father's family. Should 
you like to make personal investigation of principles 
and qualifications, I enclose the address of both. To 
you y my dear friend, I have no need to refer to those 
fundamental considerations to which you, as well as my- 
self, thank God, attach a primary importance.' 

This last sentence filled Mrs. Clifford's mind with even 
more than her common thoughtfulness. She reflected 
much and long, and felt most inclined to a young per- 
son trained so far in religious motives, rather than run 
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the risk of one who might not possess the truth in 
her heart. And she expressed these sentiments in reply, 
adding, — 

' A good foundation has, through grace, been laid for 
my dear child's progress in the life of faith : young as she 
is, she has tasted that the Lord is gracious ; — and could I 
endure to see built up on such foundation, the hay and 
stubble of worldly vanity and policy, or a dead profes- 
sion without the spark of the heavenly flame 1 Were 
I entirely at liberty to take the practical part of the 
higher branches of education myself, I should not hesi- 
tate to take the young assistant, who could follow me 
in the less, but equally important, branches. But, I 
should not be doing my duty, perhaps, without inquir- 
ing of those who have been probably providentially pre- 
sented to your notice : and I will, therefore, take an 
early opportunity of learning the particulars of those 
pointed out. Aid me with your prayers and counsel, 
that a just, clear, prudent discrimination may be granted 
me in this most interesting concern of my heart.' 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SEARCH FOR A SUBSTITUTE. 

Mrs. Clifford's impression was first to desire an in- 
terview with the young lady who, having lost her 
father, seemed to offer the strongest claim on her sym- 
pathy ; and she addressed an invitation to her, either to 
favour her with references to friends or patrons in the 
first instance, or to state her views and expectations by 
letter ; or if preferred, to caU and converse upon the sub- 
ject of inquiry. She was immediately answered with 
suitable acknowledgements, copious references to va- 
rious respectable individuals, with two of whom she had 
been under engagement of governess for a few years, 
and in conclusion, said, * As I have no doubt the an- 
swer will be satisfactory, I shall be happy meantime to 
pay my personal respects, and answer any inquiries 
which may be thought needful. I may as well add, 
that my qualifications are extensive, that experience 
has enabled me to apply my talents in the best method, 
that I shall be happy to fall in with family arrange- 
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ments, and to maintain a friendly understanding with 
the other members of the household.' 

Mrs. Clifford pondered this reply, to her most unpre- 
possessing ; a total absence of that humility and self- 
renunciation she was accustomed to seek, and no 
reference to the Lord of all, without love to whom, 
though we possessed all knowledge, we are but as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Her judgment 
was decidedly averse to further inquiry, but her 
charitable mind suggested some ameliorating ideas ; 
the necessity she might feel of expatiating a little on 
her own capabilities as recommendations towards an 
engagement, and perhaps supposing she would be 
thought to coincide in religious views by the apparent 
readiness to enter into her family. Yet she felt she 
would have liked to be spared an interview, and forbore 
to apply to any references until the promised visit had 
been paid. 

The next day brought the lady, who had travelled 
some distance for the purpose, and Mrs. Clifford was 
soon summoned to the drawing-room, by the presented 
card of Miss Spencer. She found her standing in wait- 
ing, and with genteel and fashionable deportment,ahe 
bowed and took the seat near which Mrs. Clifford 
placed herself. 

' I hope I may not be deemed forward or intrusive 
in thus presenting myself before further communica- 
tion ; but there is so much in personal impressions and 
conversation, it appeared to me advisable in the first 
instance to wait upon you. I am anxious to make a 
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re-engagement, and' should feel particularly happy to 
form it in your highly-respected family/ 

( I must feel obliged by this readiness, but of course 
it must not be considered as a preliminary to an en~ 
gagennent, for in a matter of such immense importance 
as the trust of my daughter and my own association, 
there are many points of consideration which require 
mature reflection, and time to deliberate upon.' 

This reply imposed a greater gravity and collected- 
ness of manner than the opening seemed to promise ; 
and assuming more reserve, she answered, ' Certainly, 
on both sides this is necessary, and I should hope all 
would be found fully satisfactory.' 

' May I ask what has led you to adopt this line of 
life, whether it has been your own choice, or sprung 
from a change in your family circumstances I ' 

' I will readily satisfy the inquiry. My father was 
a man of considerable talents ; but, as is too often the 
case, they were buried in a retired charge of small in- 
come, and as he had the parental foresight to anticipate 
the small means with which my mother and I should 
be left at his death, he took the precaution to give me 
a finished education, for the express purpose of qualify- 
ing me for the situation I seek ; and which enables me 
to support myself without encumbering my widowed 
mother. I am thus prepared to carry on a young lady 
to the accomplishment of her education, in all the 
modern acquirements, without the aid of masters, and 
I have no objection to the closest attention every hour 
of the day,' 
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' Your religious sentiments , — 

' Are strictly Protestant/ she interrupted. 

' Do you make the word of God your standard of pre- 
cept and example, accompanying your Protestant pro- 
fession with the vital principles of godliness, taking 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, as the foundation of 
every hope and every practice 1 ' 

A short pause indicated, that there was in this ques- 
tion a point not familiar to her mind ; hut the mystery 
of godliness is not penetrated without spiritual percep- 
tron ; and understanding nothing more than the outward 
profession, she concluded the usual creed was sufficient, 
and answered — ' Surely. May I he permitted to ask 
the age of the young lady, Miss Clifford V 

1 Just about seven years.' 

' Much younger than I imagined ; it would require a 
complete change of my usual method to commence with 
one so early.' 

* She is very young, but tolerably well prepared to go 
on with further advanced instruction ; in this there 
would not be much trouble. But allow me to offer you 
some refreshment, and, to prevent any disappointment 
which might occur through an expectation of an en- 
gagement with me ; I would wish to thank you for 
this interview, and at the same time to beg you will 
consider yourself entirely at liberty to entertain any 
other proposal that may be offered to you.' 

Miss Spencer bowed, but added, ' Perhaps when you 
have seen my credentials, and received the testimony of 
my references, I may be favoured with a line hereafter V 
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Mrs. Clifford made no reply, but pressed every hos- 
pitable attention upon her visitor, until she rose to take 
leave, saying, ' I should have liked to have seen Miss 
Clifford before I went.' 

' I thank you,' Mrs. Clifford answered, ' she is out 
taking her exercise on her little poney, with our con- 
fidential steward.' 

She was no sooner gone than Mrs. Clifford fell into a 
kind of deep reverie, scanning the character as it had 
appeared to her, and feeling no congeniality whatever 
with the style and general sentiments, though perceiv- 
ing they might be such as would be valued by many, 
she determined on dropping all further thoughts of Miss 
Spencer. She felt a kind of thankfulness that she was 
still able to do without assistance, and was almost de- 
termined to seek no further. Still, watching the indi- 
cations of Providence, she turned her mind towards 
the other lady mentioned by Miss Egmont. Having 
felt the awkwardness of forming an acquaintance on the 
avowed intention of seeking a governess, she determined 
to adopt a more agreeable plan, if possible to become 
better prepared to proceed, or to relinquish, as circum- 
stances might lead. She therefore took a lodging for a 
week at one of the sea-bathing places near the residence 
of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, whose parish was contiguous, 
where she purposed to attend divine service on the ap- 
proaching Sabbath. Thither she went, with her little 
girl and her own maid, early, that she might be in full 
time. She was pleased with the neat simplicity of the 
little church ; free from those obtrusive attempts to 
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recal superstitions devotion by outward objects, artfully 
to accustom the mind, by the eye, to a reverence of 
mystic representations, which, whilst " without speech," 
tend to draw back a simple people to Popish errors ; 
and then applying artful interpretations of symbols, 
whilst the command is in blessed simplicity to worship 
God " in spirit and in truth ;" thus for ever denouncing 
the superstitious regard to outward objects. 

The congregation soon began to assemble. Mrs. 
Clifford thought she read an expression in the people 
of cheerful alacrity with a solemn demeanour, which 
brought to her mind the Psalmist's words, " I was glad 
when they said, Let us go into the house of the Lord ; " 
and in due time the minister appeared, followed by a 
group of school-children, boys and girls, each headed by 
their teacher; they turned to different sides of the 
church, to places prepared for them ; and Mr. Hamilton 
commenced the duty of the morning. The service was 
impressive and unaffected ; the sermon full of the unc- 
tion of the Spirit. Phil. iv. 6, 7. " Be careful for 
nothing ; but in every thing by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace - of God which passeth all 
understanding shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus." He preached as one who knew 
and felt the power of the word, and experienced its con • 
solations ; and he held the attention of his humble flock 
devoutly to the end. She waited to see the congregation 
depart, which they did with seriousness ; and the little 
assemblages of school-children were put in order to go 
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home. There was an elderly person in the next pew, 
who, like herself seemed waiting to see the children 
retire, to whom she put the question, ' I suppose that 
was Mr. Hamilton that preached ! ' 

' Yes ; that is our dear and valued minister/ 

' Has he any family ? ' 

' Yes, a son and daughter are there with the children ; 
you will see them all go out presently. I always stay 
to see them go, there is my own little girl amongst 
them, and bye and bye you'll see Mr. Hamilton come 
down from the pulpit, and look at them all as if he was 
their own father.' 

< Which is Miss Hamilton % ' 

' That in a straw bonnet, and a plain dark ribbon.' 

* Do you know how old she is % ' 

1 That I do, for she was born the same day my eldest 
girl was that died ; if she had lived, she'd have been 
twenty next month.' 

' You seem fond of her ? ' 

' Don't I love her 1 who can help it 1 she is like an 
angel of love to us all, and takes charge of all our 
girls. I don't know what we should do without Miss 
Hamilton ! ' 

' Thank you,' Mrs. Clifford said, as she took her 
little girl by the hand and hastened to come up with the 
school, that she might catch a glimpse of this favourite : 
but she was so attentive to her school, her head was 
never turned in that direction. Mr. Hamilton, however, 
perceiving a stranger, courteously bowed to her as he 
passed homeward. 
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' Am I now in the right path ? ' Mrs. Clifford asked 
herself. ' Oh that it might so prove ! But, it is very 
possible all this exterior may exist without the hear?* 
regeneration* That Mr. Hamilton is a true disciple 
there can be no doubt, he spoke as one instructed of 
the Spirit ; he would of course bring up his family in 
the paths of grace, they may have fallen into his plans 
from duty or constraint, for the new birth is not of the 
will of man but of God. But if this useful girl be a 
true disciple, how can her father spare her ? there may 
be other sisters.' 

The afternoon service was of the same peaceful and 
impressive character, and the sermon specially suited 
to Mrs. Clifford's anxious search, following up the morn- 
ing text, Phil. iv. 19 — " But my God shall supply all 
your need according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus." When the service was concluded, Mrs. Clifford 
with her little girl followed the footsteps of the little 
flock of children to their school-room, where they as- 
sembled for dismissal, and joining Miss Hamilton, 
asked permission to see them separate. 

Miss Hamilton modestly assented, and pursued her 
accustomed practice, giving a short exhortation to the 
children, on general principles of "a good conversa- 
tion " in this world, and all kneeling down, she com- 
mended them to the love and care of their God and 
Saviour : and as they departed, she gave to each indi- 
vidually a little card of texts, for which they put out 
their hands, to be committed to memory for the en- 
suing sabbath. Susanna had looked on this scene with 
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great interest, her little heart seemed to enter into 
fellowship, and leaving her mamma's hand a moment, 
she held out her hand — ' May / have one ? ' 

Miss Hamilton smiling, said, ' With pleasure, my 
dear ; and I shall love to think that another little girl 
will be learning the same Holy Scripture that we are.' 

1 Oh mamma,' Susanna said, in a tone of persuasion, 
shall we be here next Sunday ? Do let us stay, and then 
may I say the text with all these little girls ? ' 

This interview was concluded by Miss Hamilton's 
bow of courtesy, as she always kept her eye upon the 
children, to see them part orderly, speaking a general 
word, " Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy" 

The prepossession in favour of Miss Hamilton was 
rivetted. But still there was a doubt whether this were 
the young person of whom she was in search. Mrs. 
Clifford however, whilst casting all her care on the 
Lord, could not but feel prompted to pray that it might 
be so. 

The next step to be taken was to gain an introduc- 
tion to the family, and whilst deliberating on the best 
manner of doing it, she was at once put at ease by a 
call from Mr. Hamilton, who was paying his usual 
parochial visits. He said- he hoped it was not needful 
to apologize for the liberty, but as a stranger in th« 
place, he wished to offer his services in any way in 
which he could be useful. 

Mrs. Clifford replied by an acknowledgment, adding, 
' My stay will be very limited, but it would be a great 
pleasure if you and your family would spend the even- 
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ing with me and my little Susanna, for we seem to have 
made acquaintance already under the sabbath-engage- 
ments.' 

Mr. Hamilton promised if he found his daughter 
disengaged, they would with pleasure fulfil her desire. 

The evening brought Mr. and Miss Hamilton to tea ; 
and it was spent to mutual edification, in much fellow- 
ship of mind and heart. Susanna often left her mamma's 
side, to engage the attention of Miss Hamilton, who 
was pleased with the child's apparent attraction to her : 
Miss Hamilton's conversation and manner sufficiently 
showed a well-cultivated and well-ordered mind, and 
the reverential" affectionate attention she paid to her 
father's remarks and exposition, evidenced a heart 
deeply interested in religious truth. 

All now seemed in due preparation, and the follow- 
ing day Mrs. Clifford determined to call on Mr. Hamil- 
ton, to open her leading object, which she did by 
sending in her card, and first requesting a few minutes' 
private conversation with Mr. Hamilton. He immedi- 
ately appeared, and Mrs. Clifford explained the motives 
of her visit to his parish, and the channel through 
which she had heard of a daughter of his family pro- 
posing to undertake a governess's situation, and wished 
to know if it was the young person with whom she 
had now been made acquainted. 

Mr. Hamilton was silent awhile, — he leant his head 
and folded his hands, as iLsubduing some strong emo- 
tion : but then lifting up his head, he said, with a res- 
trained sigh, but firm voice— 
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1 Yes, that is the sweet girl from whom I must part.' 

' Forgive me, if I have unwillingly given you pain in 
this enquiry.' 

' Oh, he meekly replied, ' I have most probably 
great reason to be thankful rather than wounded : but 
to be called to sacrifice one of my most endeared do- 
mestic enjoyments calls for a heart like Abraham's. 
You will pardon me too, I hope, when I say, that it is 
but to one of the Lord's people that I could surrender her, 
and 1 must be well assured of this. It must be the 
Mount of the Lord where we shall see Jehovah blessing !' 

Mrs. Clifford now felt that the anxiety of a just and 
suitable provision was not indeed confined to one side ; 
a kind of humbling reflection passed over her mind, as 
she was conscious that her ways and- her sentiments 
needed to be scanned, whether she should be a patroness 
and protector worthy of such a reposed trust ! She felt 
in a new position, having never before been in such cir- 
cumstances, out of a circle where she was well known, 
and, for the most part, highly appreciated. 

There was now a moment's pause ere Mrs. Clifford 
was prepared to answer. 

1 True,' she said, ' I presumptuously, perhaps, counted 
on the improbability of any obstacle or doubt as re- 
spected myself. I beg pardon for this omission. I must, 
therefore, give you my address, and leave the judgment 
to yourself ; but in the meantime, it may not be out of 
place to be allowed to make inquiry respecting the at- 
tainments of your dear daughter, and her willingness 
to undertake this use of her talents.' 
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' Certainly, her qualifications are not small, though, 
did you ask herself, she would speak of them as though 
below mediocrity. She is, (here his countenance glowed 
with animation) that highest of all human characters, a 
christian 1 The Lord has looked upon her in peculiar 
love and favour : from a child she has known the Scrip- 
tures, and they have been engrafted by the Holy Spirit 
on her heart. She has been taught to impart liberally 
to others, that which she received liberally. She has had, 
under my own care, the advantage of being instructed, 
together with her brother, in all that was consistent with 
the female character to learn ; and in the other branches 
usually called accomplishments, she has been blessed by 
a mother's assiduity. That mother has been taken from 
us, and my Anna has been all to me that a daughter 
eould be ! We had no design to qualify our child for 
the situation of governess ; but circumstances have 
limited our means ; and her brother's interest, a fine 
young man, we wish to promote by sending him to 
college. We had no pecuniary power to do- this, and 
Anna makes this sacrifice of leaving home in order 
to assist him in his academic studies. I have been 
averse to the project : but she is firm ; and we have 
cast it before the Lord, determining upon being encou- 
raged, or otherwise, by the kind of opening which might 
be presented. We acquainted Miss Egmont, as a probable 
channel, through which a connection might be formed 
among such people as love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 1 

( Are you not making too great a sacrifice ? Is it well 
you should be left ? ' 
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' The Lord doeth all things well. I wish to be guided 
by Him. Anna is herself so single-minded, that I be- 
lieve she is so aided in her decision. I have one other 
daughter, younger, now on a visit to some relatives ; 
we trust she will follow in the steps of her sister, and 
that she will endeavour to fill her place in all things.' 

' Then, perhaps, having opened my mind to you on 
this important business, in which I desire we may all 
be guided to the right issue, I had better leave the matter 
to your further consideration for consulting with your 
daughter, and letting me know hereafter your further 
thoughts- and final determination.' 

Mrs. Clifford then took leave, a little disappointed in 
not having come to any conclusion ; yet, feeling the 
propriety of Mr. Hamilton's precautionary conduct, 
she thought it best to prepare to return home, and 
wait the result. 

The next day she was surprised and pleased by a call 
from Mr. and Miss Hamilton, who presented an open 
letter to Mrs. Clifford, saying, — 'This, dear Madam, 
will explain the reason and purport of our call, if you 
will kindly take the trouble to read it.' It was from 
Miss Egmont, as follows : — 

'My dear Miss Hamilton, 
' Since your application to me, I have had an unex- 
pected opportunity of learning the state of your family, 
and the principles you hold on religious subjects. One 
intimate with you all has been fully communicative of 
these particulars, and I write now as one interested for 

M a 
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you, and for a particular friend of mine, to whom I 
have named yon and your intentions. It appears to 
me, that you would, on both sides, be so exactly suit- 
able, that it would be a pity should you not be thrown 
together. Therefore, if any inquiry or opening be made 
to you from my particular friend, Mrs, Clifford, I would 
counsel you to be ready to close with any proposal she 
may make to engage you : it will be a mutual happi- 
ness. ' 

When Mrs. Clifford had read the letter, she looked 
full upon Miss Hamilton, in an interrogative counte- 
nance, as she folded up the letter ; which was answered 
by the frank and confiding Anna, by taking Mrs. Clif- 
ford's hand and saying, ' Here I am, dear Madam, if it 
please God, at your disposal, to receive or to decline my 
willing service. I consider the opening &s providentially 
made ; it accord* with my own prepossesrions ; it meet* 
my father's approbation ; and Miss Egmont's opinion, 
so kindly expressed, will be a satisfactory recommenda- 
tion to you.' 

Mrs. Clifford pressed the offered hand, which spoke 
such integrity of feeling ; and, before she could answer, 
the pressure had sufficed to give further encouragement. 
' I know myself unworthy, and but little qualified ; but 
you will try to make me what you wish, and you will 
find me apt and ready to take your experienced direc- 
tion ; while I trust I shall improve every day by practice 
and example.' 

' The thing is settled,' Mrs. Clifford said. ' Terms, and 
all other things, shall be arranged by your dear father, 
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who will consider what is just on both sides. I offer 
you my cordial and maternal welcome, and I shall now 
return home to put all into proper preparation, and 
wait until you and your father may separate with the 
least possible^pain and regret. We will mutually look to 
the Lord to bless our association. 9 

Thus was this important engagement sought, made, 
and ratified, so as all such things should be, in and to 
the Lord ? Mrs. Clifford's precaution and journey had 
been well repaid, and she returned home with her little 
Susan, happy in the prospects before them, and .willing 
to wait for their realization. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

Not many mouths had passed, before a favourable 
opening presented for another engagement for Mary 
Manners, who had been sedulously improving her time, 
in increasing her store of acquirement, and giving great 
satisfaction to her friend, Miss Egmont, to whom ap- 
plication was made for an assistant in the nursery 
teaching. 

Miss Egmont, Jbefore she replied, first desired to as- 
certain Mary's mind, whether she still retained her 
preference for the line of life hitherto adopted for her, 
or whether she would be willing to enter so soon upon 
another charge. ' Consider these things well, my dear 
girl, for your future life probably will be now fixed 
for this calling, or any other you may prefer ; you 
are at an age to decide upon some line of life, and also 
to reflect upon the advantages and disadvantages 
which may belong to your choice.' 

After a short pause, Mary replied, C I am grateful 
to you, my dear teacher, for considering my interests 
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so very kindly, and for pointing out the things I ought 
to reflect upon. I certainly desire, if it be the will of 
God, to pursue the employment of Nursery Governess. 
I know my talents are very humble, but I think this 
helps to keep me dependent, and to prevent my want- 
ing to go further and higher in instruction, than would 
be suitable for little children. I have felt this, when, 
with that dear sensible little Olivia Melville, I have 
wished I could carry her on further and further, but I 
have learnt it was ambition, and not the best way. 
And so by degrees, though it was but a short time, I 
felt as if she grew in knowledge, and I grew with her.' 

* Then teaching is your decided taste ? ' 

' Oh yes, but I am almost ashamed to say so, for I 
know how much I need teaching myself. But I judge 
of my great inclination for this, by the way in which 
I feel, when I am learning anything ; I always feel as 
if I would lay it up as a store to give to others, — to 
children. It is children I love to think of. And I ask 
myself, how I should try to make them understand, 
and how to lead them on.' 

Miss Egmont, pleased to draw out Mary's sentiments, 
continued the conversation. * But there are many diffi- 
culties in the avocation, Mary; it is not &U pleasure, 
neither all successful labour. You had a clever and an 
amiable child in Miss Melville, but as you know, by 
what you see in this school, there are some minds very 
dull and slow, and some very refractory and obstinate.' 

* Yes, I know that, but I am never discouraged. 
When I see it, I ask God for wisdom and patience. 
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I had a great proof of these difficulties one day, which 
I shall never forget, when that dear little girl would 
not learn a rule in arithmetic. I was surprised at 
first, and wondered whether she understood it. The 
more I tried to explain, the less she seemed to know. 
When I was quite distressed, I was thinking, " What 
shall I do ? Shall I leave it undone, and wait for ano- 
ther opportunity ? " At last, I did what I ought to 
have done at first ; I lifted up my heart, and asked the 
Lord to teach me. Then I began again, very quiet and 
gently, and said to Olivia, I think you understand it 
quite well, and that it is a naughty mind that is in you 
now, — but I hope you love the Lord, and that you will 
show it by putting away this temper, because you 
know He loves us, and gives us grace to obey. And 
from that moment she yielded, and did the thing I 
wanted. I am quite sure we may have help in every 
time of need, if we will but ask it.' 

' True, but it might have been God's purpose still to 
withhold this help, for His times of supplying our need, 
are not always at the moment we desire it ; you might 
have had more to learn from that exigence, and the child 
to be more convinced of the power of her sin.' 

' Yes, but I think I should have waited on the Lord. 
I am quite sure I could not make the child yield at that 
time, and I had nothing else to look to, but the help of 
God, and that would be given when He pleased. But I 
found this, that I was much better able to go on, and 
much less agitated in my own mind, by casting my care 
on the Lord, and appealing to him,' 
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' But suppose you had a very duU, and what is called 
a stupid child ? ' 

' Well, my dear teacher, you know I must look to 
the Lord still. He made the mind, and I have learnt 
not to he doubtful of this. There is little Becca Warren, 
in our class of little ones. I have watched her" for a 
long time, and pitied her very much, for she appeared 
to receive nothing with understanding : I thought she 
had no mind ; till one day I asked a girl above her a 
question, and whilst she was hesitating, Becca gave 
the answer ! I and all the class were quite surprised. 
All at once her countenance was animated, and from 
that day she has gone on^ improving, and keeps rising 
in the class, slowly to be sure, but still she makes daily 
progress. So I should think the opening of the mind 
is like the blowing of certain kinds of flowers, and de- 
pends on the times and seasons of the Lord. 9 

' There is another consideration, — you may be alto- 
gether hindered in your own plans and purposes, by 
those of the parents of the children ? ' 

' I have known a little of what that is ; yet, though 
I was hindered in many things, we made great pro- 
gress. It is easy to change the method a little, and 
to do in play what we had rather do in a school- 
hour. But I like regular hours, and children like it 
better too. Olivia was always ready for the hour to 
begin study, and sat down for the time appointed, 
quite as if it were natural to her, and then- was as ready 
to begin to play, or to go out. Sometimes Mrs. Mel- 
ville interrupted our plans, but I observed Olivia was 
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never so happy when this was the case, — she would 
sigh, and look listless, and none of her toys pleased 
her. But when she had had a settled morning, then 
she flew to her play-things, or prepared for a walk, so 
cheerfully talking about them all the time, and often 
alluding to the things we had been doing ; and very 
often would go over her lesson again, teaching her doll 
to spell or read, encouraging or reproving it, just as 
she fancied it to be needed.' 

' Then I perceive you are determined not to be dis- 
couraged by difficulties ? ' 

' I owe it to you, my dear teacher, for you have set 
us all an example of patience and love, although we 
have often tried you ; and I remember very well the 
counsel you gave to Fanny Benson, when she was 
pouting and sighing about one in her class, — looking so 
displeased. You told 'her it was enough to infect the 
class with a pouting disease, and if they caught the 
disorder, it would be very hard to cure ! She took the 
warning, and I have often seen her struggling against 
her temper, and overcoming it. I felt how true it was, 
for when the children saw her giving way to vexation, 
they used to grow gloomy with her, and seemed to 
have improper tempers stirred up, as if they were 
tempted to make all things worse.' 

' Very well, Mary, I perceive you have a taste for, and 

a perception of, many things necessary in this serious 

' and important duty, of teaching little children. But 

now comes the thought of your qualification — what you 

will be able to communicate. 9 
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' Of this I cannot speak so readily as about my taste 
for the employment. You know, my dear teacher, 
what you have been so good as to teach me, and you 
know how far I may be able to put in practice what 
I have received. I only know I earnestly desire to im- 
prove my talent, whatever it may be, and that the 
Lord, who committed anything to me, should enable 
me to spend it in his service, that I may render back 
again to him with thanksgiving, that which he has 
increased by blessing. This I do desire from my heart, 
that whatever talent I may possess, it may be the 
Lord's : and not of the world. But may I ask who 
the lady is, that enquires of you, and what children 
there are, and what their ages ? ' 

' The name of the lady is Leicester ; she resides at a 
considerable distance, but from some association, she 
has heard of my little retired school, and of many who 
have gone out from it, in different capacities. Mrs. 
Leicester is a stranger to me personally, but judging 
from the tenor of her letter, and the importance of her 
inquiries, I suppose her to be a pious and thoughtful 
parent, weighing well what is most estimable, — what 
is the first thing needed, — and what are the probable 
helps she might obtain in the necessary initiatory 
branches for the first steps of a nursery education, by 
taking such a one as I could supply her with. I pro- 
pose to mention you, and leave it with the Lord to 
direct as He shall see fit, whether we enter into any 
engagement. If it is in a purpose of grace, He knows 
best the instruments suited to effect His gracious 
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will. We must pray for his overruling. Many hearts 
are concerned in it, — the anxious mother, the selected 
teacher, and the three little immortal creatures, that 
are to he the recipients of the instruction designed. 
Ahove all other considerations, the glory of the Lord, 
in all being according to His will, and to the praise of 
His grace ! ' 

Thus the conversation ended. A few days more 
passed after the mention of Mary to Mrs. Leicester, which 
was followed by a letter of minute enquiry, as to plans 
and qualifications ; which required in reply great con- 
sideration, and arrangement of matter. 

Mrs. Leicester wrote — ' My three children are young ; 
three, four, and five years of age ; but as I am equally 
anxious for all, I would desire to have some insight into 
the manner in which the young person would proceed 
as commencing from the earliest age. Hitherto I have 
not been able to do much for them ; owing to long con- 
finement in bad health, but I desire now to lose no 
time.' 

Miss Egmont wished to give the best information in 
her power, and after some reflection and slight sketches 
of plans, as she had generally adopted in training the 
young people, but still seeing how much must be left to 
the discretion and ability of the teacher, she thought it 
best to call Mary Manners to her, to partake in those 
reflections, and accompany her in the thoughts that 
would occur. 

' You shall see, Mary, what questions are put to me 
on this subject, and what must be my answers. You 
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shall go over them with me. We will consider you as 
setting about your work from your first entrance upon 
the duty ; and this will give a more correct idea of the 
proposed method than I could devise by any other de- 
tail. We will begin with the little three year old, for 
it would be better you should take the same course for 
the three children, as in many things they will go on 
together for some time, and when you find their minds 
more opened, you can by degrees drop that which they 
have attained, to pass on to something farther, so ad- 
vancing gradually. But let this be done without hurry ; 
be sure fir 8t lessons are well learnt and understood before 
you pass to a second ; by frequent repetitions they must 
he fixed on the mind, even if it require a portion of 
many days, or -you will have to come back again, instead, 
as you expected, going forwards. A lesson imperfectly 
learnt or understood is time lost, and a bad habit in- 
duced ; but well learnt, it remains a permanent gain, 
and a good foundation for more/ 

' On this method that I am adopting, I find I must re- 
capitulate many things I have often laid before you, 
Mary ; but I may say as the Apostle, " To write the 
same things to you, to me is not grievous, but for you 
it is safe" therefore I desire to plant your foot as it 
were on The Rock. Thus then see, we place, as it is 
meet, religion first. " Seek first the kingdom of hea- 
ven" — Bring up the children in the " nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord." Bring little children to the 
Lord Jesus — " fie took them up in his arms and blessed 
them."' 
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' THI8 18 THE FIRST DUTY OF A NURSERY ! How 

will you begin f and what must be the kind of course 
you should adopt ? ' 

Mary replied with quickness, ' Now, my dear teacher, 
instead of asking me how I would begin, would you let 
me ask you to take up the pen again, and to write down 
how I ought to begin ? I will look attentively, and en- 
deavour to fix your direction in my mind/ 

' Well then, thus— 

1 Religion — Prayer first without deviation ; seek the 
Divine blessing and guidance for yourself, before you 
commence the day's employments, and though you will 
desire a private opportunity, to shut your door about 
you, and pray to Him in secret who seeth in secret, yet 
as you may not be able thus to retire, still let the secret 
prayer arise, and let the children see you kneel at the 
footstool of the invisible God, who is seen by faith, and 
is ever nigh to them that call upon him. Then lead 
your little children to seek the same Lord in simple 
supplication, and in short sentences, praying for them- 
selves and others,— kneeling with them, and not merely 
listening to a prayer said to you, 

' Then let some Bible subject follow, presenting Jesus 
Christ first, as the Lamb of God crucified for our sins. 
His blood our atonement and our purchase. Your own 
heart being impressed with this foundation-truth, and 
being anxious to impress your little ones, the Holy 
Spirit will help you to such language and method as 
are best — " How and what you shall say." 

* This foundation, " Jesus Christ and him crucified/ 1 
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fixes the idea of the fall of man, and of the condem- 
nation of sin. — Tell them how sin entered, and death 
by sin. 

' Tell them, " where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound." Shew them the difference between the 
first man, and Christ the Lord from heaven. 

' These are indeed, when comprehended in any mea- 
sure, even by the matwre mind, great and mysterious 
truths ; but they are brought to light and made manifest 
in simplicity to the minds and hearts of babes and 
sucklings.' 

* Next, you will have to teach them verbally, suitable 
little catechisms, of which there are many, but I will 
put down some of those we are accustomed to use. The 
little progressive catechisms, as far as they have been 
printed (in four parts) are what I prefer, as accordant 
to our views and plans of instruction. You will teach 
them in one manner verbally, first giving the children a 
general idea of that part of the subject you undertake, 
in as easy and engaging a manner as you can ; reading 
to them the questions and answers, so that an interest 
may be called out, before you begin to lead them to 
repeat after yon, over and over again ; and take care so 
to ask the question, that in learning the answer they 
may be linked inseparably in their memory. In this 
way you know what delight they will take in it, and 
how much they will learn in a little time, by the ex- 
amples continually before us in our schools, of little 
ones from under three years of age to six or eight. You 
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will also teach them to repeat little hymns of gospel 
truth, in which they will have particular pleasure. 

' Reading. This forms our second important 
branch. Reading must be attained as quickly as is com- 
patible with the age and capacity of the child. It must 
"be rendered as easy and pleasant to them as possible. 
The alphabet is easily learnt by means of printed letters 
on little pieces of card, each containing one letter ; and 
not one alphabet only, but many, that whilst shewing 
the letter you may make use of it by forming words. 
I hare often been astonished at the rapidity with which 
they take up this idea as an amusement, and soon form- 
ing, with help, sentences, which they will place in some 
order, as a border round the table, &c. and read, and re- 
read these self-composed lessons. M'Culloch's first and 
second reading books are admirable — and this accom- 
panied with the little penny story-books published by 
the society, and others, will bring them on quickly. 
They soon wish to take the book out of the teacher's 
hand to read it for themselves. — But when they are 
reading to themselves, the teacher's ear should be always 
open to correct at the moment, a mis-pronunciation, or 
to help over a difficulty. Spelling is of course con- 
nected with this throughout the whole process. 

'Arithmetic should be introduced through the 
amusing medium of the bead-table held before them, 
and counted in all the various ways of units, couplets, 
tens, &c. It holds the attention — the eye assisting the 
mind, presenting, by a kind of object-lesson, a perfect 
notion of numbers, increasing or reducing at pleasure 
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under their sight. They are soon competent to count 
a hundred in any way, with or without the bead-tables. 

' Geography. For this you may easily prepare 
their minds, by marking out on paper the ground-plan 
of their gardens, or their walks, or their rooms in their 
compartments — and explain what a map means, &c. 

* Objects. Familiarize them to the notice of objects 
—their furniture — their clothes — their dogs, birds, 
kittens, the flies and insects — help them to make com- 
parisons. Always answering their enquiries dearly 
and shortly, so as not to weary their attention. Thus 
they will catch glimpses of realities, preparatory for 
further investigation. In such ways a clever young 
person may help a child, and convey a fund of delight* 
ful amusement, of which he will soon give proof by the 
progress of his mind, and increased enjoyment. 

Children will be continually taking up books, of which 
there should be a good and suitable selection ; and num- 
bers of useful stories should be given to them from time 
to time as presents, or laid about, where they can take 
them up ; but there is always a particular charm in a 
new book. Shew a value for books, by preventing their 
being abused or destroyed, and let me enjoin most 
seriously, a jealous scrupulous watchfulness over what 
books enter the nursery. Reject the vanities and sins 
of the world — and all false doctrine, however speciously 
folded up in a deceptions covering. Put every book to 
the test of the Law and the Testimony. Nothuig is more 
necessary to watch than books professedly religious. 
Truth is simple,— and, however young the children 

N 
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may be, they should have nothing that contradicts or 
purposely hides the Atonement in the blood of Christ for 
our salvation. By proper encouragement, children will 
be constantly learning to read, and soon acquire great 
proficiency. Help them in this task as much as possi- 
ble, as to a voluntary amusement, which will facilitate all 
other branches ; only never enforce a reading lesson 
at any other time, nor in any other book, than that 
which belongs to the regular hour or hours of tuition. 
And be the hours one, or two, or three, endeavour to 
accustom them to the measure of their allotted time, 
and the knowledge of their successive lessons, according 
to a fixed rule ; and they will soon save you the trouble 
of dictating them, for they will follow in mechanical 
order, as a matter of course. The teacher must be always 
one with the children, whether in study or play, accus- 
toming them to feel her to be their companion. 

' These are some of my ideas, in which you know, 
Mary, we have had remarkable success. The nursery 
school-room must always be a place of happy employ- 
ment ; and let the teacher give out the expression and 
manifestation that it is so to herself. In one sense these 
are days of " small things," but they are the germ of 
greater. 

' This first introduction obtained, you will pass on to 
branches somewhat higher, but proving a considerably 
more easy undertaking. The training will have been laid, 
and mind opened-^the comprehension also enlarged, pre- 
senting information attained, and a sense of its possession. 
Therefore, we again go over the consideration, how to 
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advance in the several objects of instruction, something 
in the same order as before ; namely, first — 

'Religion. You will now embrace those exceed- 
ingly useful little books, entitled, " Manna laid up for 
the Sabbath," going through the first part in the way 
described in the introduction to that book, taking in the 
first instance the first half of each subject, and the second 
time oyer, as a farther advance, the other part of each 
subject in addition. Still, proceed with the little books 
of Scripture history and Scripture characters, &c. The 
Bible will now be a principal reading study. 

' The Bible. Here let me impress your attention 
with some essential observations. Bear in mind what 
I mean by Bible principles. They are such as stand 
on the sole authority of the written, inspired, word 
of God,— His " Law " and His " Testimony." Banish 
that snare for the unwary called " tradition" Subject 
all instruction to the witness of the word, constraining 
the mind to the perception and application of it. 

' Thus the human teacher's word should be manifestly 
subjected to test and proof, by pointing out its accord- 
ance with the Rule of Faith. Let children see this, and 
be taught whence the teacher derives knowledge, and 
that it is communicated through the Divine source of 
the Word alone. 

1 There is a lamentable error and mischief in convey- 
ing Bible history only through stories, which excite the 
mind by detail, so that when it is read in the dispersed 
accounts of the eventful circumstances, they appear less 
interesting. Whatever enlargement may be profitable, 

N 2 
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should be made to accompany the simple word in its 
precise truth. 

1 The Bible should be read through in early youth to 
be well acquainted with the characters recorded therein : 
Their faults not extenuated ; and being read when there 
is no consciousness of some crimes, yet that they may be 
aware of them in after-life. It appears to me, that the 
want of this attention has left many stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the ignorant and the doubting ; and, in 
some instances, has been perverted to destruction. 

1 Their questions, even when the subject is painfully 
discordant with purity, may always be answered by 
prudent gravity, and expressions of grief and shame, 
enough to satisfy that there is something wrong and con- 
trary to godliness. They should never be led to think that 
God's Revelation is to be hid, but by these things learn 
how minutely every creature is open before God ; His 
eyes on all their ways ! And once thus satisfied, there 
will be no need of adverting to such affecting proofs 
of sin. 

' Arithmetic. Still the bead-table, using it for 
higher purposes, showing the method of Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, the power of Numeration ; and, 
with some chalk put down on a black board suspended, 
some very little sums in figures, which, after having 
seen done by the bead-table, they will find it easy to do. 

'Geography. You know that useful little work, 
< Elementary Questions on Astronomy and Geography,* 
which we use, and in learning which it may be desira- 
ble to leave out the more difficult questions in the first 
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chapter, relating to the distance, &c. of the heavenly 
bodies, until a second time going oyer the book. Hare 
clear maps of the world and the countries to point to. 

' Chronology. You may prepare them pleasantly 
for this valuable accompaniment to all their studies, by 
making out a simple list in one narrow long line (sus- 
pended in the room) of principal periods, and events, 
suited to their understanding ; and, when reading the 
Bible, History, or Biography, you can always point to 
the time of which you are reading, as marked in the 
suspended line. This early practice will impart a no- 
tion of the length and progress of time, and prevent 
much after confusion, when introduced to more enlarged 
reading and study. 

1 Grammar you may introduce by that ingenious 
contrivance of pictures representing objects of such parts 
of speech as can be shown in a visible form, and, by the 
aid of the others, forming stories by the invention of 
the mind. This practice maybe amusingly followed up 
by real objects or present occupations at any time, as 
you know. 

i Writing may be begun by strokes, &c, begin- 
ning at once with a pen, as well as with a pencil, that 
they may learn to handle it. 

( By this kind of progressive attention, and the readi- 
ness you ought' to possess in seizing favourable oppor- 
tunities, to impress a lesson by incidents that occur, 
realizing the truth, or the advantages of what they 
have been taught, you will perceive the growth of open- 
ing intellect ; and you must remember, you are always 
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a teacher; tempers, manners, habits, inquiries,— all 
are to be attended to ; but with ease, and not to appear 
as if you were always teaching ; but, as I hare before 
said, as a companion and guardian of the nursery. 

' And thus you will have arrived at what we may call 
a third stage in this travel of the mind ; it sounds much, 
but it is in little measure, and must be so, in propriety 
as well as necessity, but I suppose you now well 
brought forward for children from six to eight, and so 
going forward. But I need not encumber the paper, 
nor burden your mind with minuter details. The gene- 
ral principles I have laid down must pervade through- 
out. And I will endeavour to give you a list of such 
books in advance as we have tried with success, and 
there are many others of estimable value. A little ex- 
perience and good sense will point out a good selection, 
and when tp be best adopted, according to the state of 
the children ; as the proverb says, " Wisdom is profitable 
to direct." A good foundation being laid for further in- 
structions, they will be suggested by circumstances, and 
permitted opportunities, and a liberal supply of books 
and materials. 

1 You have a little taste for Drawing, and this will 
often afford amusement for first attempts. And, if you 
are allowed, you are very well qualified to take a part 
in first instructions in Music. You have had some good 
teaching, and will be able to teach the reading and 
counting the notes, and fingering on the piano most of 
the first easy lessons. And the little French you know, 
may be useful and amusing, giving the children the 
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names of things, and some idiomatical phrases, which 
would prepare them for what they will have to do, and 
raise an interest in the language by anticipation. 

* Exercise. It will be incumbent on you to be very 
active and regular in exercise. Walks in the open air, 
cheerful encouragement, running, skipping, &c. Point- 
ing out objects of interest ; not allowing a dreamy indo- 
lent walk, but one of springing activity ; and, when 
sufficiently exercised, return to the house, before too 
much fatigued. 

' Clothes and cleanliness. Of course these will come 
under your care ; their health will be much connected 
with these things. Thorough washing of the body, 
bathing or shower-baths, well-brushed hair, and clean 
teeth. Clothing suited to the season, always in repair, 
and any wants to be reported to the parent. 

' Health. It may happen that the children will be 
much left to your own watchful observation. In this 
very material point you must be faithfully attentive : 
observing any changes in the countenance, the bowels, 
the appetite ; any feverish complexion.— any whiteness 
of the tongue— any eruption on the skin — and immedi- 
ately report your observations. If medicines have to 
be administered, be punctual in giving them. Suffer no 
rejection of them through wayward fancies. Never 
deceive them : say what it is, and that it must of neces- 
sity be taken. Adhere to plain and wholesome food. 

' Maid for the nursery. She will require superinten- 
dence. You must kindly, but firmly, make a point of 
all being well cleaned and properly aired : all waiting 
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upon you, neat and orderly ; with a variety of other 
duties, which, most probably, will be communicated to 
you by the parent. But, as much as in you lies, en- 
deavour to regulate all your conduct and duties by the 
holy and simple rule of a Christian. Not with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers, but unto the Lord I whom we 
are all bound to serve as our Master in heaven. Our 
blessed privilege ! which renders every service enact of 
faith. 

' Now, Mary, what do you think of all this ? Have 
you followed all my ideas attentively ? Do you still 
feel that the important station of Nursery Governess 
will be your choice and delight V 

' yes, I do. Yet I do not deny that my heart beats 
with much anxiety and consciousnew of my own weak- 
ness ; but it burns, at the same time, to be useful ; and 
— may I say — it aspires to what, I think, so high a 
calling ? ' 

' But, Mary ; where is your strength, your fitness, 
your Foundation, your Trust 1 ' 

' Oh !' she replied, with a countenance beaming with 
grateful confidence : her eye full upon her teacher — * In 
the Lord— the Lord alone I ' 

' Well ; be it so— Amen ! Another word, however ; 
we mentioned how to begin the day. Now, I ask, How 
will you end the day ? ' 

' Ah, my dear teacher, I feel this a serious question. 
My thanksgiving to my Lord will abound I know, in 
proportion to my faithful dependence, and the apparent 
blessing attending it. I must commend myself, and 
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with my little ones, to his protection for the night ; hut 
I shall have much to meditate upon in the review of 
the day. And there will he hurdens ; hut, at that season 
especially, I shall desire and pray to cast them on the 
Lord. He has promised to receive such, and to hear 
them for us.' 

' All that we have been tracing out, you know, Mary, 
is hut a mere outline. You will find the filling up as 
the " spaces" require it ; hut, as I presume you cannot 
hut be making great progress yourself whilst exercising 
your talents with the children, for " he that watereth 
shall he watered again," I suppose you may he found 
efficient to go on still further, and have to give place to 
a superior Governess, when your ability has been put to 
its full use. The result of these thoughts and this con- 
versation I will submit to Mrs. Leicester, and we will 
wait her final determination.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Miss Egmont did not fail to forward to Mrs. Leicester 
the preceding outline of the system adopted and pro- 
posed to her consideration. It was shortly followed by 
an acceptance of the services of Mary Manners, for 
whom in the meantime Miss Egmont had taken mea- 
sures to inform herself of the character and upright 
Christian tenor of Mrs. Leicester's family arrange- 
ment. 

Mary was again commended by her teacher to the 
protection and direction of the Lord, being made ac- 
quainted with the decision. 

' Now, my dear Mary, I trust it is at the command of 
the Lord, that you, as a little bark, are loosed from your 
present harbour, and launched into a wider sphere. 
Remember who sits at the helm, and will command 
the winds and the waves of this troublous life. Hold 
the anchor of hope and the love of faith firm unto the 
end. He who hath called you is faithful and true, and 
he will ever be your friend and shield. On these occa- 
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sions I have a solemn impression of the responsibilities 
of your station, and the necessities of your own soul, de- 
pendant at all times on the Lord; but you will, when 
separated from your human friend and counsellor, have 
to attain the great experience of that dependence being 
on the Lord alone I He is all-sufficient, and if you 
are ever sensible of being straitened, remember it will 
be in yourself and not in Him. Draw upon his ful- 
ness by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving. 
We may never meet again in this world, but let us 
each bear in mind, we shall meet before the face of the 
Lamb ; when our ordained work is done, and we shall 
enter into eternal rest in Him. 9 

Mary said little. She loved her teacher ; and felt 
what it was to part from her! She had attained, 
through a kind providence, a situation such as she de- 
sired j but no unmixed joys are found in this vale of 
sin. Grateful and thankful, but silent and sad, Mary 
departed ! and was soon occupying her new position. 
All promised mutual satisfaction ; and her duties 
were pointed out, and entered upon without delay. 

In looking back upon the instances we have con- 
sidered of the various circumstances of the families 
which have passed under observation ; the comparison 
will amply justify the propriety, blessing, and comfort 
attending the careful training of the young members of 
a family ; and exhibit the self-inflicted miseries often en- 
dured through a failing in this early care. And it is but 
too evidently &just chastening of the Lord for the neglect 
of his peremptory and often-repeated command of duty 
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towards children. The seeds of discontent, discord, 
and rebellion, have been too often left to germinate and 
spring up in the nursery years of childhood, laying the 
afflicting foundation for future miseries and disappoint- 
ments. It is not in man, we know, to change the 
heart. The omnipotent God frequently plants " some 
good thing " in the hearts of children who derive from 
their earthly parents nothing but sin and neglect, and 
snatches them as brands from the burning ! The same 
omnipotent God convinces us that He only is the author 
of good, and gives eternal life, by the disappointments 
and providences he sees needful ; 'for the when and the 
where, the transformation and sanctification of the 
heart shall be wrought and seen. But our duties remain 
the same. — The promise stands stedfast — and the seed 
sown shall be found after many days, where it may 
not have been matured in the early day. All is of God ! 
and in obeying Him and looking unto Him we cannot 
err. 



THE END. 
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